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KATHERINE AND HER SISTERS. 



CHAPTER XXVTL 



Though old and wise, 
Yet still advise. 



"Pray, Katherine," said Mr. Dacre, who 
was standing at his door, when Katherine, 
some minutes after Nigels departure, re- 
turned to the drawing-room, "does Grey 
intend to fasten himself upon us for lun- 
cheon in future?" 

Since the iktrusion' of Nigel on his 
VOL. ra. B 
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premises at an unwonted hour had become 
known to him, this was the thought that 
had fastened its fangs upon him, and so 
singular was the nature of the man, 
that reassurance on this point soflened the 
blow which Katherine seized the oppor- 
tunity to inflict 

It was only, however, a softening for 
the moment; for when he considered all 
the consequences of what had occurred, 
when he reflected that the daughter of 
whom he supposed he was to be satis- 
factorily rid, was again upon his hands, 
his indignation rose to its proper height, 
and he poured out on Katherine^s head 
a moderate, or rather immoderate, share 
of abuse for the whims and crotchets 
and mysteries which, as he declared, were 
the cause of all the troubles in the family. 
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Among tlie many unjust accusations, 
Katherine's conscience became painfiilly 
alive to the trutli of one. She felt that 
her dislike to the adventure at Sidmouth, 
her prejudice against the whole affair, 
had made her shroud it in a mystery, 
which now proved to have been unwise. 
Without proclaiming an engagement, which 
was no engagement, it need not, among 
the intimate fiiends of her family, have 
been so impenetrably veiled. She had 
made a mistake, as she was too often 
conscious of doing, and very franMy and 
regretfully she acknowledged it to Mr. 
Dacre, 

The frank confession was far from 
pacifying him. Happy in haVing the 
sure ground of Katherine's own judgment 
to sanction his charge of foUy, he taunted 

B 2 
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her with it in every variety of phrase, 
aad, comforted by so just a discharge of 
wrath, returned to his solitude to consider 
what steps had best be taken to lure 
Nigel back again. 

In his perplexity, he bethought himself 
of Mr. Hope, and set off to Brackleigh. 

Short as had been Mr. Hope's sojourn 
in the neighbourhood, he had already, 
as by common consent, become the con- 
fidant and adviser of all. Whether it 
were that, appearing to be rather a spec- 
tator of than a partaker in the drama of* 
life, a &ir hearing and impartial judgment 
were expected; or that, fi-om the law of 
charity, which so evidently governed his 
words and actions, assurance of sympathy 
was felt; or whether &om both causey 
and many others joined together, he was 
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consulted on all occasions of difficulty, 
great and small, and to him Mr. Dacre 
now poured out his griefs. 

He heard him with strong interest; and 
though, to him, he only calmly promised 
that he would do "all in his power to 
reunite two foolish and misguided young 
people," the circumstances took possession 
of his mind; and having dispatched a 
note requesting Nigel to call upon him, 
he walked on the terrace, with agitated 
steps, during the hours that elapsed before 
he came. 

Nigel, meanwhile, had sped homewards, 
and with such hasty, trampling steps, thpt 
thought itself was trampled on. Janet, 
with a flushed cheek, was watching for 
him at the dining-room window, and her 
looks of interest and sympathy invited 
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him towards her. He entered the dining- 
room, scarcely aware, fix>m Ms hasty, 
breathless walk, of the agitated state of 
his mind; and when, as he entered, he 
said, ^^ It is all over, Janet, and I am 
going," he surprised himself no less than 
her, by bursting into tears. 

Nigel in tears! a sight she never had 
expected to see; and this proof of Anne's 
power gave such a pang to her breast, 
that she remained for a few moments 
speechless. 

Nigel, aghast at his weakness, turned 
from her with a stamp of passion; but 
thp passion did not master feeling. He 
was still standing, with quivering lips, 
struggling with himself, when Janet softly 
said, "My dear Nigel, I am so sorry for 
you." 
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At the first word of pity he was cakn; 
and turning towards her, he repUed, " There 
is nothing to be sorry for, Janet. Of course 
it is painful, at the moment, to be disen* 
chanted, and to have one's bright hopes 
overturned; but I am thankful, very thank- 
ful, that it has happened before it was 
too late. To be disenchanted after mar* 
riage — t?iat would have been the thing to 
be sorry for." 

"And it is really all over, Nigel? Do 
you really mean over?" 

"Most certainly," he replied. "I have 
been deceived; and deception is that thing 
which cannot be forgiven; which man at 
least cannot forgive." 

"But, Nigel, is it possible that you can 
give her up — ^you who loved her so much ?" 
There was bewilderment in Janet's mind. 
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"HI had not loved her so much, I 
suppose I could pardon. You know how 
I loved, how I adored her— almost as an 
angd on earth; but you cannot know 
how I told her every thought of my 
heart, every . . . and yet she deceived 
me. That man — ^that lover— it was as 
you suspected, Janet— that lover," and he 
gnashed his teeth, ^^tcas a lover of hers, 
and more than a lover. Katherine means 
to tell the whole story, so you will hear; 
I cannot tell it. But it is past par- 
don." 

He threw himself moodily into a chair. 
Janet sat down opposite and watched him. 
When his face in some degree calmed and 
relaxed, she said, ^*I am very sorry for 
yoUy Nigel, as I said before, but I agree 
with you, it is best it hajppened now, and 
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it you ask me if I am sorry for the tiling, 
I am not." 

** I don't want you to be sorry/' he said, 
shortly. 

"Perhaps not; but it is painfiil to me 
not to be able to be sorry, when I see 
you imhappy, but I cannot be so. I am 
not sorry — ^I am glad.^^ 

"Glad, Janet?" he asked, arrested by 
the stroi^ emphasis of her words. 

She silently nodded. " I suppose you 
mean that you have been more right 
about Anne than I was?" And he sighed. 

"Not glad to be right," she said, softly 
and kindly, "but only -glad because I 
thought you were thrown away on Anne." 
She paused, and saw that her words 
pleased; then went on, "I beUeve Anne 
Dacre to be an amiable, innocent girl; I 
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liave never doubted that she was so, and 
I don't doubt it now; but I think she 
is weak and foolish, without strong 
feeling, or strong mind, or strong 
principle. A very good wife for an 
elderly man; for Mr. Hope, for instance, 
who would pet and guard her; or for a 
silly young one, who would care for 
nothing but a soft voice and beauty; but 
for you, Nigel, she never was fit. You 
want a wife who can enter into your 
schemes, stimulate .your ambition, walk 
with you, and animate you in your 
upward life." Her colour rose, and her 
eyes sparkled as she spoke, and Nigel 
watched her with a kind of fascinated 
gaze. "That is the sort of wife I wish 
you to have, and therefore I am glad, 
even though you are unhappy now." 
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Nigel did not speak when she ceased, 
but sat, for some time longer, immersed 
in thought When he did speak, the 
influence of her words was apparent 
"Thank you, Janet I ought not to 
quarrel with you because you shewed 
more discernment of character than I 
did, and I do not I don't think I 
could bear this from anyone but 
you, but from you I not only don't 
mind, but I teU you, you have done me 
good. I won't say I don't feel the pain, 
the agony, of having been deceived in 
my first dream of happiness ; but thus I 
throw it off," and he rose from his seat, 
and stretched his arms, and in the action 
seemed to recover- his elasticity. "Now 
to business. I must write to Mr. Dacre, 
and to my mother, and to her ; 
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and it may as well be done at once. 
You may go, Janet. You may tell Mrs. 
Frankland, in confidence, if you please, 
that there is something wrong; but what 
I say to you, you know is only to you; 
and remember that the Dacres are to 
break off the marriage, not I." 

"The Dacres, Nigel! Why?" 

*' Because a man, however angry, should 
never cease to act like a gentleman," he 
said, proudly. 

Janet did not look pleased, but as Nigel 
sat down to write, she asked no more. 

Nigel's letter to Mr. Dacre was short 
and quickly written. He said Katherine 
would explain to him aU that had oc- 
curred, and he hoped he would not blame 
him for the resolution he had taken. He 
then made much of leaving the arrange- 
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ment of the rupture in his hands, and, 
with some short yet heartfelt expressions 
of regret, concluded. 

His letter to his mother was still shorter, 
merely informing her of the fact, and 
saying he would come to Tenby for a 
few hours to explain the case to her; but 
when he took the paper to address Anne, 
he sat over it for so long, that but a few 
words were written when Mr. Hope's note 
was put into his hand. Glad to postpone 
his disagreeable duty, he tore his letter 
in pieces, and set off for Brackleigh. 

An instinctive feeling told him that Mr. 
Hope would disapprove of his conduct, 
and aU the way as he walked along, in 
that insane manner in which, in times 
of excitement, we repeat over and over 
to ourselves what we know ftdl well, he 
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made to himself a narrative of all that 
had occurred, on every fresh repetition 
aggravating his causes of complaint, and 
arraying in brighter colours his own just 
conduct 

He was spared, however, the narrative 
60 skilfully prq)ared, for Mr. Hope's first 
words were, "Mr. Dacre has been with 
me, Nigel, you may guess for what purpose." 

"Has he been to tell you that my 
marriage is broken oflf?" Nigel asked, with 
a heightened colour. 

"Even so." 

"And did he also tell you why?" 

"As &r as he understood the case, I 
suppose he did. He told me that you 
had discovered a prior attachment, which 
his daughter had nevei* had courage to 
confess to you." 
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"Yes," Nigel said, ** these are the facts; 
but the facts calmly stated are vastly dif- 
ferent to the facts felt in one's heart. 
Your lips can say the words coldly, but 
in my heart they have burned like fire." 

"True," Mr. Hope said, kindly; "but, 
even coldly stated, the facts are grating 
to one's ear. I can weU imagine what 
you feel ; and I know that were I a young 
man, and in your place, not only my feel- 
ings, but my conduct too, would have 
been like yours." 

"Thanks, thanks," Nigel said, warmly. 
"I care little what others think, for in 
these matters every man has his own 
sentiments, into which no other man can 
enter ; but, though I care little for blame, 
I am thankfiil for approbation, and yours, 
I confess, I did not expect." 
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"I was not speaking of approbation," 
replied Mr. Hope, "I was speaking of 
natural feeling, and conduct guided by 
feeling. Unfortunately, our feelings do 
not always guide us in the way our better 
judgment can approve." 

"Then you do not approve? Well, I 
can bear it. I have my own feelings, and 
with them no stranger may meddle." 

"No stranger; but may not a friend, 
not meddle, but advise?" 

" Certainly. I hope I am always ready 
to listen to advice. What would you have 
me do?" 

"Do you ask me what?" Mr. Hope 
said, with a kind of pathos in his voice. 
"I would have you excuse and pardon 
the errors of youth and weakness ; I would 
have you take her back to your heart, and 



\/ 
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pity, and cherisli her; and, with your 
stronger arms, protect and guide her, all 
her life long.*' 

" A Quixotic task," Nigel said, scomfiiUy ; 

and I am no Quixote, nor profess to be. 

It may be the mission of some*; it is not 

mine. I can forgive errors, perhaps j but 

I cannot cherish the erring." 

"What do you intend to do?" Mr, 
Hope asked, after a pause, in another tone. 

" To give her up," Nigel said, decidedly. 
"In feet, it is already done. The engage- 
ment is at an end." 

"And have you thought on what you 
do? Have you thought of aU to which 
you expose her — ^the jests, the gossip, the 
slanders, perhaps even the poisoning of 
her fair fame? Have you thought of 
all this, in connection with one who 
VOL. m. c 
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once, who a few hours ago, was dear to 
you." 

" I have," he said, loftily. " I have con- 
sidered and provided for alL I have 
placed myself in their hands, to deal with 
in the matter as they please. K there 
any jests, they will be on me; so be it. 

I can bear them." 

^^ A man can well bear them ; a woman 
cannot. You speak like an infant, Nigel. 
If the truth is told, what will be thought ? 
Will it be believed that the simple dis- 
covery of a prior attachment — an attach- 
ment of a year or so ago to a man now 
married — ^haa made you act as you do. The 
world is not so kind, nor so credulous." 

"Nor am I so chivalrous as to sacrifice 
my life's happiness to one who has de- 
ceived me J who, but for circumstances . . ." 
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He gave a stamp with liis foot, and then 
only added, "Words are useless, Mr* 
Hope. I know what I feel, and I am 
resolved." 

But in the stamp of the foot, Mr. 
Hope read so much of living, jealous 
love, that he would not believe in the 
uselessness of words, and poured his out 
with an earnestness it was hard to with- 
stand. 

Minds are very differently affected by 
advice. Some are impenetrable to it, and, 
though the counsellor cannot beheve the 
fiict, they are not advised with impunity. 
Since they are not swayed in the least 
degree, they are hardened. This was 
Nigel's case ; he was so convinced of the 
perfections of his moral and intellectual 
nature, that the very fact of advice being 

c 2 
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offered was offensive to him. It seemed 
to cast a sliade of doubt on his perfections ; 
and for every word of advice and 
warning spoken by Mr. Hope he repaid 
himself by a reflection on his justice 
within. 

Even when catching his arm, and 
speaking in tones of broken and passionate 
agitation, Mr. Hope cried, "Do you 
know what you are preparing for your- 
self ? Do you consider aU the consequences 
of the step you take ? Look at me. Do 
you think it is time alone that has made 
my hair like snow? I tell you it was 
remorse ; remorse for an act of mad 
passion, done in youth, and never, never 
to be undone." Nigel was only moved 
for a moment. His resolution was taken. 

For a moment, he was moved. The 
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piercing tone of warning did stab his 
heart ; but, in the very same instant, some 
breath of memory brought before him 
Janet's words, "weak and foolish, without 
strong feeling, strong mind, or strong 
principle j" and these words conquered 
the relenting impulse. It was put aside^ 
with a momentary sigh, and then he 
calmly rephed : 

"You quite mistake me, Mr. Hope. I 
am not acting in mad passion. I have 
deliberated, and, as you know, argued* 
I have faced every consequence, and, in 
coolness, made up my mind. When 
respect and love are gone, when trust can 
be reposed no more, happiness is im* 
possible. I know I am acting as is best 
for the future, and no fears, nor pity in 
the present, shall move me." 
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"I have done," Mr. Hope said, lettiiig 
go his arm, and composing with a strong 
effort his own agitated countenance. '^Let 
U0 say no more." 

And no more was said. Nigel returned 
home in a different mood of mind to that 
in which he had set out. Having re- 
sisted Mr. Hope's appeal, his pride was 
now involved in maintaining his opinion ; 
and if pangs of sorrow and self-reproach 
visited him, to that pride they were 
immolated. 

On his return, he wrote his letter to 
Anne, and it was a colder and crueller 
one than the first would have been; he 
reproached her more, and spoke more 
of his loss of trust, and dwelt far less 
on the agony of parting jfrom her. 

When this was done, he became 
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impatient to be gone, and resolved to 
go for a short distance on his journey 
that night. While he went to make 
preparations, he desired Janet to teU 
Mrs. Frankland of his departure, and 
since Mr. Hope knew it, the general 
outline of the story; and when all was 
ready he went to wish her good-bye. 

"My dear Nigel," she said, kindly, 
holdifig his hand, "I am grieved, from 
my heart, at all I have heard ; but, 
before the inevitable step is taken, will 
you let me say a few words of 
counsel; the counsel of a calm old 
woman, who has outlived the fiery 
passions of youth?" 

"I will not be sq ungracious as to 
say I will not listen, Mrs. Frankland, 
but I teU you beforehand that my 
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detenmnation is immovably fixed ; a 
determination not made in fiery passion, 
but in cool deliberation." 

" Then I will not waste my words," she 
replied. "Good-bye, and God bless you. 
May you never regret the step you so 
hastily take." 

Janet followed him to the door, to see 
him o£ " What shall you do? and where 
shall you go ?" she asked. 

"I don't know. You shall hear fix)m 
me." He shook hands with her, and 
jumped into the little countrified convey- 
ance, which was to take him about seven 
miles on his road. When seated in it, he 
suddenly jumped out again. "Write to 
me very often, Janet," he said, again shaking 
hands with her. "I shall only write to 
you; I shall have no other correspondent. 
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From you I shall expect to hear every- 
thing that happens. I depend upon you^ 

" I will write ; you may depend on 
me/' she said ; and he again jumped in, 
and drove away. 

At the close of this day at Sandlands — 
a miserable day, that had been made more 
miserable by Mr. Dacre's excusable, per- 
haps, but unprecedented ill-humour — ^Rose 
caught hold of Katherine's hand, arresting 
her, while giviog her last comfortable 
touches to her bed. " My dear ELatherine," 
she said, in a voice of softness, very 
unusual to her, " I am so sorry for 
you." 

"For me. Rose?" Katherine said, sur^ 
prised and scarcely knowing to what she 
might allude. 

" Yes, for you. I had hoped your 
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cares were nearly over. It seems as if 
they were never to end." 

^^And do you think I wish them to 
end?" she asked, still surprised at Rose's 
tone and maimer. 

"I don't know what you wish, but I 
know that I wish them to end. It is 
time for you to have new cares; and 
much more it is time for you to have 
somebody to care for you." 

"My dear Rose! what or who has put 
this into your head?" 

"Do you think I have no thoughts of 
my own?" she replied, smiling, "I say 
what I think. In the books I read, I see 
that marriage is spoken of as the happy 
thing; and I want you to be thinking 
about it, Katherine, before it is too late." 

"There is plenty of time," Katherine 
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replied, lightly. "I am not so dreadfiilly 
old yet." Then feeling that that light 
tone was unworthy of her young sister's 
kindness, she said, with serious feeling, •'! 
should be sorry if you looked, dear Rose, 
and still more sorry if you thought I looked, 
on life in any such way as you say your 
books describe. I dare say marriage is a 
very happy state, but so are many other 
states of life, and none happier than to care 
and be cared for by sisters like mine." 

"I don't want to argue," Rose said, 
after a moment's silence, "I said what I 
did, because I could not help it. Good 
night, Katherine. But, before you go away, 
just tell me if Annie is asleep yet." 

Katherine went, and came back shaking 
her head. "No. Her eyes are shut, but 
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her cheeks are streaming with tears, and she 
has got Nigel's letter on her pillow." 

" Poor Annie I I am afraid she will feel 
it dreadfully," Rose said, and sighed. " She 
was too fond of Nigel, and so I often told 
her." 

"I had a hope, till now, that in time 
it might come right," Katherine said, with 
another sigh ; " but since this cruel letter 
came, I hardly think I wish it." 

^^ I think Nigel has a right to be angry," 
Rose remarked. "I know if I had been 
a man, such a thing would have made me 
very fi^rocious. I feel for him, I must say." 

** Angry, yes," replied Eatheiine, "but 
not cruel. I think a man must have a hard 
heart who can be cruel to Annie. With 
you or me it would have been difierait 
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If we had behaved in this way, it would 
have been a wilful, bad act; but no one 
can live a week with Annie without seeing 
that she is without guile. She has no 
faults but her weakness, and the cowardice 
it brings ; and though Nigel may be dis- 
appointed at finding faults when he thought 
her perfect, a strong man ought to know 
how to pity." 

With a " good-night " to Rose, Katherine 
left her, and went to take her seat by her 
other sister's bed. Anne's utter prostration 
of strength, mental and bodily, caused her 
some uneasiness, and she remained watching 
her till a late hour of the night. As she 
sat by her side, in silence and darkness, 
Rose's words haimted her fancy, and when 
she stole to bed, her heart was agitated. 
The agitation disordered her imagination 
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and infected her dreams, and once she 
awoke in a strange nightmare. She thought 
Trevethlan was drawing her, in spite of 
her own and her sisters' resistance, to the 
altar ; but, on the way, Nigel met them, 
and tore their hands apart, sajdng, "I 
forbid the banns." 

In explanation of the definite form of 
this dream, it may be mentioned, that, a 
few days previous, one of those silent and 
nameless, yet speaking tokens of a distant 
watchfiil affection had arrived, this time 
more speaking than usual, since it came in 
the form of a gold pin, shaped like an 
anchor ; and the sight had fluttered the 
unselfish yet by no means passionless heart 
of her to whom the meaning symbol was 
addressed. 
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CHAPTER XXVni. 



The worthy Beotor thought it meet 
Some moral truth, as pre&oe, to repeat ; 
Beflection serious, common-place, 'tis true ; 
Sut he would act as he was wont to do, 
And bring his morals in his neighbour's view. 

Gbabbe. 



"It is no use defending him, Betsey. I 
believe you would say a soft word for the 
Devil, if you dared. I say lie is a self- 
willed young fellow, and with all his show 
of fine principles, has no better guide for 
his actions than his own passions. He is, 
he is, a jackanapes." 
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Mr. Frankland was standing near the 
door of the drawing-room, and into his 
wife's private ear was pouring out his wrath 
against Nigel, one morning, about two 
months after the date of the events lately 
recorded. He was so near the door, and 
80 unconscious of anything but his wrath, 
that he did not hear the tap by which 
Mr. Hope gave notice of his entrance, and 
was almost overset by the sudden opening. 
The surprise did not tend to calm his 
temper, and, in reply to Mr. Hope's pardon 
begged, and " good morning," he said, " Oh, 
you may hear me and welcome. I said he 
was a selfish young jackanapes, and so I 
would say at St. Paul's Churchyard. I 
knew I had no patience with his airs and 
his platitudes j and now I know I was 
right. I was right who said he was a 
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humbug, and she was wrong who thought 
him a saint upon earth/' 

" What is the matter ?" asked Mr. Hope, 
in his quiet manner. 

" The matter is that"— nodding to a letter 
that lay on the table. "It is not enough 
that by his fantastic folly he destroys the 
peace and undermines the health of that 
sweet young Anne Dacre ; but now he 
treats his father and mother to the same 
airs. He's a humbug, and I always knew 
it." 

"What is the matter?" repeated Mr. 
Hope, turning to Mrs. Frankland. 

"Nigel reftises to come back," she ex- 
plained. " That letter is from Mrs. Grey, 
who teUs us so. She is disappointed, and 
his father is angry ; and not, I own, with- 
out just cause. They wrote, on Mr. Dela- 
VOL. m. D 
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mere's death, to paint out the importance 
of his presence, and to desire him to return 
immediately ; and he declines — ^professes 
entire indifference to Parliament, and in- 
tends to improve his mind by travel. In 
feet, he throws away for good every pros- 
pect of advancement; for, as Mrs. Grey 
says, it is useless to attempt a canvass 
without him; and such a good chance can 
hardly occur again." 

" Tes,^ yes, those are the fects," said Mr. 
Frankland. "He is going to * enlarge his 
mind I' Pahl** And he contorted his 
countenance into an expression of sicken* 
ing disgust. "And yet," he added, after a 
moment, ^^she defends him," nodding to 
his wife. 

"I only said," she said, in her gentle 
voice, ^ that disappointment must be prej^- 
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ing on his mind; or he never could throw 
awaj, in this insane manner, that which 
has been the dream of his life." 

" It is possible,'' Mr. Hope said, thought- 
fiilly." 

"Pah!" said Mr. Frankland. 

The particulars of Nigel's conduct were 
as follows : — On reaching Tenby, to ex- 
plain to his mother the cause of the 
breaking off of the marriage, he found her 
informed of most of the facts of his tale, 
and from the lips of Norman Montague 
himself. This latter, angry and uneasy at 
the discovery of what his wife had done^ 
had, on hearing the confession from her own 
lips, called on Mrs. Grey to explain the 
case, and to express a hope that the letter 
might not have been forwarded. When 
he found that not only it had been fdar- 

D 2 
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warded, but that the answer to the letter 
was the few lines stating the termination 
of the engagement, he appeared much 
agitated ; and, in his agitation, related to 
Mrs. Grey the history of his connection 
with Anne Dacre. With frankness and 
generosity, as regarded himself, yet with 
a want of what must be called "delicacy" — 
a want which appeared to be a part of his 
character — towards his wife, he suggested 
that the fortune of Miss Pennington, and 
her evident willingness to bestow it on 
him, had been the cause of his behaviour 
to Anne ; and he spoke in strong terms 
of the many hours of remorse and misery 
which it had brought upon him. He 
fiirther said, that it was not until some 
months after his marriage that his wife 
had discovered his previous engagement ; 
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that Anne's letter to him, which he had 
prized too much to destroy, had been the 
cause of the discovery, and that her jealousy 
had been much excited at the time, and 
continually kept ahve, by his refusing to 
part with the letter. He added, that, not 
many days before, a " fracas " on the subject 
had taken place, and that he had then 
promised either to destroy the letter or to 
restore it to Anne ; that, preferring the 
latter alternative, he had sealed it up and 
directed it, intending to seize some oppor- 
tunity to perform his promise discreetly, but 
had certainly not intended to have it con- 
veyed in such a maimer, or at such a time. 
All this was repeated to Nigel by his 
mother, and the agitation and regret of 
Mr. Montague were mentioned without 
reserve. But the effects on his mind, 
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aad naturally so^ were &r different to 
those she had antidpated. She had in- 
tended to soothe him, and exculpate Anne; 
and, instead of soothing, she added fuel 
to his rage. Unaccustomed to the analysis 
of human passions, she took no thought 
for the madness of jealousy ; nay, jealousy, 
being a sensation she had never felt, was 
beyond the comprehension of her sane end 
matter-of-&ct mind. She saw that her 
words irritated, but she thought her dear 
son excessively silly, and did not sufficiently 
weigh them before they were spoken. 

The idea that Anne not only had had 
a lover, but that at this present moment 
he dared to love her — ^for so Nigel inter- 
preted his agitation — actually made him 
mad, and he left Tenby to divert his 
mind in travelling through the lovely 
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solitudes of some of tli6 Welch mountains. 
The experiment did not succeed; by 
dwelling upon his grievances in solitudei 
they grew as high as the mountains he 
ga2sed upon, and he returned to Tenby 
only to bid his mother fexewell, and to 
inform her that he intended to travel. 

Though annoyed at his departure at 
this critical time, so much of uncertainty 
still hangmg over his fiiture prospects, 
Mr. Grey, seeing the disturbed state 
of his son's mind, thought it best to give 
the permission desired. It was given for 
a few weeks' absence, and, at the same 
time Nigel was kindly fiimished with 
ample means to amuse himself. A month 
after his departure, Mr. Delamere died 
suddenly. Mr. Grey wrote to Vienna, 
where he beUeved Nigel to be, and desired 
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his instant return ; but lie had left Vienna, 
and was gone to Athens ; and from Athens 
he wrote a determined refusal to return ; 
sajing he now cared nothing for Parliament; 
his present inclination was to improve 
himself for a year or two by travelling 
in the East. He was uncertain, he said, 
where he next should bend his steps, but 
desired that his letters might be sent to 
Constantinople; and having taken this 
precaution to have his own way, he wan- 
dered about where his fancy led him. 
But . foreign travel, though it might be 
enlarging and improving to his mind, was 
by no means improving to his temper. 
The growing sense of having been wil- 
ftdly ill-used-ra growing because an in- 
dulged fancy — made his proud heart 
throb and smart; and under the smarting 
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he felt humbled. More proudly, therefore, 
and wilfully, he determined to shew to 
aU, his indifference to England, and to all 
that England contained. 



Mr. Hope was still talking over the 
conduct of Nigel, and " the pity of it," 
with Mr. and Mrs. Frankland, when Janet 
looked into the room, in her waUdng- 
dress. 

"Where are you going?" asked Mr. 
Frankland, fretftilly. "When I asked you 
to walk this morning, you said you had 
not time, and you seem to have time 
enough now." 

"I wanted to write a long letter to 
Nigel," Janet said, in a soft explanatory 
manner. "That was why I could not 

go- 
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^And where are yoa gcung in this 
haste?'' 

^I am going to see how Anne Dacte 
is, before I seal my letter. I heard yester- 
day, from Mr. Tyler, that she was very 
unwell, and lier cough very bad; and I 
thought it would be moie satis&ctory to 
go and see for myseK" 

" Yes, my love, do go," said Mr. Frank- 
land. "Your unde heard this morning 
that she is better to-day, but I shall be 
glad to hear more particularly j and see 
if there is anything we have that she 
could fancy." 

" Which way shall you go. Miss Grey?" 
asked Mr. Hope. 

" Across the fields. This frosly morning, 
they win be quite dry." 

<^ I shall overtake you then, if you will 
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allow me; fox I am going to Sandlaiids, also." 
And be£>ie she was half way, lie caught 
hfer up, and walked with her. 

" Do you often visit Miss Anne Dacre ?" 
he enquired. 

"Not very oft<^; only when I am going 
to write to NigeL" 

^^ Is he then interested in hearing about 
her? Do you think he repents of what 
he has done?" 

" I don't know," was Janet's reply. " He 
makes no remarks, and asks no questions, 
in the few letters I have had from him ; 
but, before he went away, he told me to 
write him word of everything that passed." 

"You are very obedient," Mr. Hc^e 
said, smiling ; " more obedient than, be- 
having as he has done, I should be in- 
din^ to be." 
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. "I don't blame Nigel as much as you 
and Uncle Frankland do," Janet said, 
frankly. "I suppose my mind is formed 
like his, for I feel that I, too, should be 
unforgiving." 

"Whatever may be said for his first 
anger," Mr. Hope said, quickly, "and 
perhaps that was excusable, I cannot 
forgive him now. When he knows, as 
you own he does, that her health is fail- 
ing, his absence his unpardonable." 

" You must remember that it is only of 
late that Anne has been so very ill ; and 
Nigel's movements are so uncertain, that 
most probably my last letters have never 
been received." 

"What is his direction now?" asked 
Mr. Hope. 

"Constantinople," she replied, but. there 
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was a slight flush on her cheek as she 
spoke, and she ahnost immediately went 
on. "I find it hard to forgive Anne 
Dacre as it is. Did my aimt tell you of 
Mrs. Grey's letter, this morning? Nigel 
is sacrificing the hope of his life ; the 
dream of years ; that which we all have 
built on as the proper field for his talents, 
and she is the cause.'' 

" I understand your feeling of disappoint- 
ment," Mr. Hope said, kindly. " Poor girl, 
I fear she will feel it too." 

"Yes," Janet said, "and to feel oneself 
the cause, must be worse than all." 

They walked on in silence, till they 
came in sight of Sandlands. It was still at 
a distance ; the house just appearing among 
some fibae trees, with smooth green mea- 
dows, and the rough ground oi some 
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aand-pts makiiig a pcturesque foiegroimd^ 
There was nothing fine^ and no actual 
beauty, but the trellised front, and the 
&11 of the ground, and shape of the 
trees, had a snug, tranquil, inyiting esp- 
pearance. 

" Whaiever I see that view I moralise," 
aaid Mr. Hope. "The view might be de- 
scribed as 'the Picture of Comfbrt,' and. 
yet how Httle of comfort there is in that 
house ; and how much of trial. Small 
trials perhaps compared with the great 
troubles of this vast troublesome world, 
but yet such tri[al as frets the heart and 
spirits almost more than greater onesJ' 

"Yes," Janet replied^ kindly. "I am* 
sometimes very sorry for Katherine*" 

"And yet I believe we are sorry for 
her without sufficient cause,'^ Mr. Hope 
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aaid, agaiiu " Sometimes, when Mr. Dacre's 
unreasonableness has made even my old 
blood boil up, I have seen her as cheeriul 
as if nothing had occurred to annoy her. 
Whether it is from nature, or from strong 
religious principle, as I rather imagine 
most probable, she certainly appears so 
to have learned to love her duty, that, 
even under those fretting cares I spoke of, 
she is happy." 

His voice had a warmer tone than usual, 
and Janet stole a stealthy glance at his face. 
After a moment, she said, "You may be 
r%ht alx)ut Katherine liking to do her 
duty, but that she is happy I very much 
doubt. I think she has had wishes, as 
others have." 

"How do you mean?'* he said, with 
some quickness. 
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^' That she should have had wishes 
does not make her less admirable, does it? 
I think, on the contrary, it. makes her 
more so. When I say wishes, I believe 
her to have had the common feehngs of 
youth, that is all." 

Mr. Hope did not immediately answer; 
when he did he said, " I don't quite under- 
stand what you mean. Perhaps you 
don't intend that I should understand. Kso, 
tell me at once, and I will ask no questions. 
I know I have no right to be inquisitiLve." 

^^I assure you, Mr. Hope, Eatherine 
has entrusted no secrets to me; if she had, 
I hope I should not have even so fiur be- 
trayed them. What I say, I say firom my 
own observation ; and if you are curious, 
tkei« is no possible reason why I should 
not tell you what I guess." 
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She stopped, provokijagly, and lie again 
hesitated before he said, " You speak so 
darkly, Miss Grey, that you force me to 
be inquisitive. I will not, therefore, pre- 
tend to be otherwise. I am curious, I 
own frankly, to know what you mean. 
Will you gratify my curiosity?" 

"I only mean," she said, lightly, "that 
I beheve Katherine to have had that very 
interesting thing — a lover • and I fancy 
she liked him, but gave him up that she 
might remain with her sisters!" 

"Indeed," he said, "I never even heard 
ja. rumour of this " 

" Tou were not likely to do that," was 
Janet's reply, "for no one, I beheve, ob- 
served what was going on except myself. 
Don't you know that when general opinion 
settles "a person's destiny, it is a very hard 

VOL. III. E 
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thing to unsettle it Elatbierine has always 
been doomed to remain with her asters, 
and so I believe she might actually marry 
before our eyes, before we should any of 
us be aware of the fs^t. This is the only 
way in which I can explain the blindness 
of the neighbourhood to what once went 
on. 

"This took place — ^these occurrences you 
speak of— took place many years ago, I 
suppose?" 

"At the time the Brandons had Brack- 
leigh. A young man who visited there — 
^ his name was Mr. Trevethlan — took a great 
fency to E^atherine. What happened I 
don't know. I only tell what I imagine 
to have taken place: that he wished to 
marry her, and that she liked him, but 
gave up the marriage for her sisters' sake." 
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" I quite agree with you," lie said, calmly. 
* It makes her conduct the more admirable." 

"What I have said, Mr. Hope," Janet 
added, after an instant, " I have said only 
to you. I have never even told Aunt 
EHza what I suspected. I am sorry I 
have told you, for I often observe how 
stories grow out of a chance observation, 
and how much mischief a single word 
wiU do." 

"You need have no fear with me," he 
replied. "I am safe." 

"Yes, I knew that well," she said, 
laughing. "You are very close." 

He made no answer to this observation, 
and nothing more was said till they entered 
the gate of Sandlands. " Miss Anne Dacre 
is confined to her room, I believe," he th^i 
observed. " Shall you go up to her? " 

e2 
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. ^Oh! no. I always visit Rose. She is 
my &voiiiite, and she will tell me all J 
want to know about Anne.^ 

^* I want to persuade Mr. Dacre to have 
more advice," Mr. Hope said. "That is 
my object to-day; but I will go first into 
the drawing-room with you." 

. The three sisters were there. Katherine at 
a distant window, writing. £ose, on a so&, 
by the fire, and Anne, near her, lying back 
in 'ad arm-chair, with her feet on a stool. 
Afi;er a confinement, of about ten days, 
to her room for a violent cough, she had 
been allowed, and for the benefit of her 
spirits even encouraged, to come down; 
but she looked very unfit to be there.: 
She seemed as one wasted by long illness, 
so sharp her features and so deadly white 
her skin; and when the visitors spoke to 
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her, one of tKose over-brilliant flushes, 
which mark failing health, flitted over her 
^transparent cheeks. 

Mr. Hope crossed the room to Katherine, 
while Janet sat down with the invalids. 

"She is better, I hope?" he asked, with 
a movement towards Anne ; enabled to 
speak with freedom, by the gay con- 
versation Kose kept up. 

"Yes, better, certainly; her cough much 
better ; but do you know that Mr. Tyler 
•says if she catches cold again we must 
move? He is very anxious about hqr, 
I am afraid." . 

"I am glad he has spoken on the 
subject. I knew he wished to do it, but was 
afraid Mr. Dacre would not be pleased." 

" He is not," Katherine rephed, with 
a look of care and anxiety ; "in fact, he 
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refuses, at present, to hear of such a 
thing; but I will not worry myself. If 
Mr. Tyler says it is absolutely necessary, 
I am sure he will consent." 

"No doubt" Mr. Hope said^ cheerfiilljr, 
then glancing roxmd to see that all were 
talking, he said, "Do you ever mention 
Nigel to her?" 

"Sometimes I do. She does not invite 
the subject, but I am sure anything is 
better than brooding; better for every- 
body, but especially for her. I tell her 
what I hear of him." 

"Do you know that he is behaving 
very madly, and wilfully?" And Mr. 
Hope repeated to her the purport of Mrs. 
Grey's letter. 

"Poor Nigel!" Katherine said, very 
earnestly, "I am very sorry." 
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"You are charitable, iMiss Dacre" Mr. 
Hope said, smiling. "I did not expect 
you to feel for Aim." 

"No, I am not ovet diaritable towards 
him," Katherine said, smiling too ; " but 
I am sorry for him now. When I re- 
member how he spoke of this, and 
dreamed of this, I am sure he cannot 
be in his sane mind when he casts his 
chance away. Is it not a wonderful thing 
to see so much misery permitted to arise 
from so much folly. Folly on both sides; 
poor Anne's even more than his, though 
I hardly like to say so now." And she 
glanced an anxious glance at her pale 
sifter. 

"Shall you tell her? Will it give her 
pain, do you think ? " 

"It must- She will naturally think 
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herself the cause; but I shall certainly 
tell her. The longer I live, the more 
I feel that much less.hianH is done hj 
openly telling, even unpleasant things, 
than by, however kindly, suppressing 
them. It is bad endugh to have to 
conceal, when a thing must not be told." 
And there was a look in her countenance 
which Mr. Hope interpreted to mean 
that she had known what concealment 
was. 

"You have many anxieties and 
troubles," he said, with more than 
kindness. 

"I feel now that if Anne does but 
improve, I shall care for nothing," tears 
springing into her eyes, as she spoke; 
"It breaks my heart to see her as she is," 

The breaking off of Anne's engagement 
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had caused little talk in the neighbour- 
hood. By Mr. Hope's advice nothing 
had been said as to the cause. It was 
broken off, that was generally known, and the 
fact received its usual share of attention; 
but Mr. Caere's character was too well 
understood to make surmises necessary. He 
bore the blame. He was supposed to have 
been so unmanageable about settlements 
that Mr. Grey could not, in fairness, 
consent to them; and so htde doubt 
was felt that,, on seeing the effect of 
the separation on Anne's health, one or 
other party would make concessions, 
that interest died away. 

Little, meanwhile, cared Anne for the 
talk of neighbours, or any other outward 
thing. Her mind was gathered up into 
the one feeling of auguish at Nigel's dis- 
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pleasure, and into the horror of being, by 
him, supposed to be false. 

To be wroth with one we lore 
Doih work like madnees in the bram. 

And to have offended one we love, and 
look up to, as a superior being, to have 
offended by our own errors, and to see no 
place for repentance, works with a still 
keener madness in heart and brain, in 
body and mind. It has surely some 
foretaste of "the worm that dieth not" 
Beneath the tortures of thia thought, added 
to the other "pangs of despised love," 
Anne's health faded. After the first shock, 
with docile obedience to Katharine's wish, 
with unselfish desire to give as little 
anxiety as possible, she came forth ad 
usual, and attempted to perform her usual 
occupations, both in the cultivation of 
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her mind, and in her works of sympathy 
and charity ; but it would not do. She 
pined in thought; melancholy fastened on 
her soul ; and those occupations to which 
Katherine looked as restoratives, became 
too much for her. It was on this frame 
of mind and body that a cough, caught 
without apparent cause, settled with vio- 
lence; and. though healthy, Anne was too 
fragilely made to suffer such a complication 
of ills with impunity. None could see 
her without a fear that some deadly 
poison was at work within. 

When Mr. Hope left the drawing- 
room he proceeded to visit Mr. Dacre in 
his study, and never before had he so 
fuUy realised the selfish and unreasoning 
nature of the man, or the difficulties with 
which Katherine had to contend. Anne 
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was no favourite with her father, and, 
with some justice, her late misfortime had 
irritated him ; yet, when health was at 
stake, Mr. Hope had not expected siicli 
unfetherly feelings to have the mastery. 
So it was however, and, treating the 
whole subject of the illness with disdain, 
Mr. Dacre declined to listen to the argu- 
ments, for either change of advice or 
change of scene, which Mr. Hope enforced. 
Disappointed at this result, Mr. Hope 
took his way thoughtfiilly homewards. 
Many thoughts occupied him, among 
which the news he had heard from 
Janet regarding Katherine, was the most 
prominent. As he walked along, plung- 
ing deeper and deeper into meditation, his 
cogitations assumed some such form as 
this ': — 
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"To be their protector? To have the 
right to protect! Mr. Dacre fears me 
already; my words have weight, and 
if that could be, he is mercenary enough 
to buy that advantage by concession to 
my advice. If that could be I How 
would it be with her? What better 
thing in life could be offered to her than 
to be thiis? Not taken from her charge, 
her sacred ^charge, but placed beside 
them for ever, with one to share her 
cares, to encourage her in them, to 
make them, through his protection, less. 
If she could see it in this hght ! The 
experiment shall be made. What I have 
heard this day, encourages, ' decides me. 
What right had I to win an imtouch^d 
heart ? It seemed a sacrilege to attenjpt 
it; but if she h^s known that trial, the 
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scathing and withering of early aflfec- 
tionSy surely she will not scorn to be 
offered a heart even as dead and wasted 
as mine.** He walked on. Janet's words 
spoken in the simple and unamiable 
desire to ward off from a hated Dacre 
a &te that seemed a promising one, had 
not worked in the manner she anti- 
cipated. He walked on, his brows 
knitting into intenser thought, his pur- 
pose becoming more defined ; and as 
the purpose grew more fixed the cur- 
rent of thought changed ; the mood 
became more excitable ; the flow of 
argument less clear. "And shall it be 
thus? Ohl memory, may I at last 
repose? I ask but this. No passionate 
hope, no romance of life for me ; no 
hope, no wish, no prayer but for re- 
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pose. And is this forbidden? If it be, 
oh 1 memory, speak now, ere it be too 
late ; or else for ever hold your peace." 
The stillness of Mr. Hope's manner was 
the stillness of art, not nature ; and as 
he walked alone, and touched on the bor- 
ders of a memory which carried him back 
to the days of passion, his manners, lost 
their cahnness; his footsteps trod hurriedly, 
and he tossed his arms in an attitude of 
impassioned appeal. 

He was suddenly aware of a presence, 
and excitement vanished, and shame took 
its place, as he found himself close to 
the Parsonage, and saw Mr. Roper at 
his garden-gate. 

He coloured deeply, conscious of an 
agitated mood, and unconscious how &r 
it had revealed itself; coloured, as a guilty 
child, discovered in an act of which it is 
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Mhamed. For a moment, he hardly knew 
how to meet the gaze of Mr, Koper ; Ijut 
the next, taking the protecting armour of 
bold truth, he walked up to him, and said, 
** I thought I was alone, Mr. Koper ; and, 
as I fear I sometimes do when alone, I was 
thinking aloud ; excuse the habit of a 
solitary.'* 

, "Indeed, Mr. Hope," replied Mr. Koper^ 
courteously, ^^ apology is quite needless 
to me. As I often say .to my parishioners, 
*Mr. Koper sees nothing;* they are quite 
safe with me, so long as the command^ 
ments are kept. I have no business with 
foxything else, unless they please." 

" Thank you. Then I will say no more. 
A fine fi-osty momipg I " 

"Remarkably fine. But if you iaxe not 
in a hurry, Mr. Hope, will you step in? 
To tell you the truth, my wife was going 
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to write «&d ask you to ealL We wish 
ibr your advice on a certain point." 

To ;giv€ advitsc ?wa8 now a daily part 
of Mr. Hc^e'fi life, and he followed Mr. 
Roper iste 'his house, as to an ine^ntaUe 
duly. 

/Mrs. Boper was seated at a table oon^ered 
with garments, to be taroied into garmenis 
£(xr the poor. Halving no children of her 
own, the overflowing kindocss df her natuise 
found vent in being a mother of charity to 
the children of her husband's flock, and 
she xoee up to «meet Mr. Hope, with a 
litde 'shirt in her hand, and knittiiig needles, 
iOecupied on a sock, stuck into her side. 

^*I wish your shoes may not be wet," 
ghe faid, as he sat down ; not that he wore 
shoes, or that the steinlessness of his boots 
VOL. in. F 
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on that frosty morning was not evident; 
but the word was the first that presented 
itself, and the thought the only one that 
suggested itself, for the purpose of making 
a kind and neighbourly enquiry. 

"Quite dry, thanks," he answered, as 
patiently as if the question had been a 
sensible one ; and, with like patience, while 
Mr. Boper was searching for something 
of which he was in want, gave her, for 
about the hundredth time, some desired in- 
formation respecting the climate of India. 

" Here it is," Mr. Koper at last exclaimed, 
and then approached Mr. Hope. "Now, 
Mr. Hope, wiU you be so good as to give 
us your opinion on this letter ? Or, stay. 
Perhaps it may be desirable that I should 
first tell you to what it refers. I don't 
doubt but that you have remarked, and that 
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you grieve, as we do, to remark, the 
sadly failing health of Miss Anne Dacre." 

" I do, indeed, grieve to remark it," 
Mr. Hope, rephed, earnestly. 

" Poor soul I " sighed Mrs. Koper ; and 
a deluge -of small tears overflowed her 
eyes, in a moment. 

" Well, Mr. Hope," continued Mr. Koper, 
" that is the subject on which I wished to 
consult you. Now, you must know that 
it has occurred to me, that the body of 
man acts upon his mind; I mean to say, 
exactly the reverse — ^that the mind of man 
acts upon his body, and that, if the mind 
is ill at ease, the body is apt to be a 
fellow-sufferer." 

Mr. Hope, on Mr. Eoper pausing for 
an opinion, gravely assented to this newly- 
discovered fact in medical science. 

F 2 
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^^ It has, therefcxre, fiotlier occtmred to me, 
that Mr. Gr&y's return might be of use 
to Msii Aime. Miss Daore, I shotild tell 
you, has kindly informed us ^ho are h^ 
true weH-msheare'' (here a fresh flood fell 
fit)m Mrs. Boper's eyes), " and of the cause 
of the estrangement; and it is in consequeace 
of that laiowledge that, with all due 
dehcacy to- Miss Anne, I desire to 
act*' 

"What have you done? " inquired Mr. 
Hope^ anxiously. 

" Noihing is yet done. My wife tod I, 
in taMiig it met^ determined to consult 
you before T^e acted; Tbut my letter k 
written, and only requires your approval. 
i have simply taken on myself to iirform 
Mr. Grey o£ Mfes Anne's illness ; land i 
have stated) «s gt^sutdedly ^&Dd ^delicatdy 
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as. wae poasible, my conviction thai Im^ 
conduct is the cause." 

**0f her illness," Mr. Hope repKed, 
"Nigel Grey m fiiUy a,wwe: aa folly aware, 
thftt is, as Im can be at this diatance ; 
and of the pi?esent sad state of thiijgs 
hq wiE be made aware to-dtiy. Misa 
Grey coi^'esponds wiih IMm, wid giveft 
him all necessary ug^rggtation, werQ he 
inclined to act on what he knows."' 

" Ind^Qd !• I waft, not aware that young, 
gentlemen and ladies correspoi^ded on such 
wbJQC^s." 

*^Th^y are cou^aa^" Mr. Hope $aid^ 
with a slight smile. "I believe in that 
r^lAtiowhip it m parinissible/'' 

Mr. Ropej? look^ extremely dm^m- 
oert^d ; 4s xxmik as ivian i^an b# v^ h/ae 
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laid a wise plan, and finds another before- 
hand with him. 

The soft voice of his wife relieved him. 

" But I don't see, dear, that Miss Grey's 
letter need interfere with yours ; we don't 
know what she says, or what she thinks 
about poor Anne. Young people are very 
thoughtless, and never expect that any- 
thing wiU happen to anybody." 

" That is true," exclaimed Mr. Roper, 
quickly, and looked eagerly at Mr. Hope 
for his opinion. 

He was thoughtfiil. "Will you let me 
see your letter?" he asked, after a moment. 
"I wiU teU you my doubt about the 
matter. If Nigel Grey is the impulsive, 
self-willed being his present conduct makes 
me fear he is, are we justified in taking 
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any steps to put that poor girl under his 
protection again ? There are worse kinds 
of death, Mr. Roper, than the death of 
the body; no worse kind than the suffer- 
ings a weak and sensitive nature may 
undergo from a selfish man." He spoke 
with so much pathos in his voice, that 
Mrs. Roper's pocket-handkerchief seemed 
quite insufficient for the office it had to 
perform. 

" Very true, Mr. Hope," said Mr. Roper, 
shaking his head, "the mind of man, and 
more especially the female mind, is a tender 
plant. It needs gentle nurture. Never- 
theless — ^it may perhaps be from sympathy 
with my wife, who suffers greatly at the 
sight of poor Miss Anne's decay — ^I feel 
unwilling to sit still, without making an 
effort to relieve her. If, after my plain 
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aad pathetic stetement of the case, Mir. 
Grey should be ineaoraHe, mj opmsozii 
would coincide with yours ; but I. am dis* 
posed to hope better things. I cannot 
believe that he is aware— probably, as my 
wi& su^ests, Miss Grey herself is not> — of 
the very serious aspect of afSaiis; and it 
appears to me that we should not deal: 
fiurly by him if we left him misan&rmed.'' 
"I believe you are right, Mr. Boper," 
x^hed Mr. Hope. "I gav^ some very 
earnest advice to Nigel Gsej:, and he dis- 
regarded it. Perhaps I resented this, aod 
have been disposed to leave him too entir^ 
to reap the fruit of his ways. It only 
remains for me to read your. letter." And 
he held out his hand, with a smUe, and 
some inward dread, lesit he should have 
fD condemn. 
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He was, however, agreeably surprised. 
Mr. Roper had felt stroBgly whilfe he^ 
wrote, and the most commonplace, in such 
circumstances, express themselves well. 
There was no want of dehcacy towards 
Anne, nor of tact in dealing wich NigeL He 
simply said, that having been informed by 
Miss Dacre of the cause of separation, he 
could not help thinking that Miss Anne's 
present state was a sufficient answer to all 
doubts of the truth of her attachment to 
him, nor could he but imagine that, were 
all known to Nigel, he would view the 
case as he did. Anne's state of health was 
feelingly dwelt on, and the letter concluded 
with apologies for off^dng advice, and an 
assurance that it wa» done in a simple 
desire to inform him of a fiict in which he 
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was mucli concerned, and without the 
knowledge of the Dacres. 

A cordial approval was given by 
Mr. Hope when the letter was returned, 
and Mrs. Boper now shed tears of 
joy over her husband's sagacity and 
triumph. 

"Do you know the address?" asked 
Mr. Hope. 

" Yes. I casually asked it of Mr. Frank- 
land two days ago for this purpose. To 
Constantinople! In three weeks, at the 
latest, he will receive my letter, and he 
will return, as I anticipate at least, with 
the speed of a lover! Love, you know, 
Mr. Hope, is said to have wings." 

" I hope he may in this case," Mr. Hope 
repHed. " God prosper your endeavours if 
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it be for that poor girl's good. That is 
all I can say." 

An hour after this conversation, Janet 
Grey returned from her walk, and sat 
down to her unfinished letter. She added 
this paragraph: — 

"I have been this morning to Sand- 
lands. Though you make no remarks on 
what I say, I stiU remember your com- 
mand to tell you everything, and try to 
obey it. Anne Dacre has had a cold, 
and a bad one. She caught it about ten 

days ago, in driving to B , to shop. 

She still looks pale, but it is going off. 
She was in the drawing-room with Rose 
and Katherine, and we had a great deal 
of talk. Mr. Hope was also there.. Every- 
thing looked just as usual. Katherine 
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absorbed in businea^) wMe bex younger 
sisters took their pleasure." 

AJSter she had fixiished her lettei!, Janet 
went to the window, ajod stood tbiere txU 
she saw the little postman, with the bag 
over his shoulder, go through the gatQ 
thai led into the road. She thm put on 
her bonnet, and went after him. She went 
leisurely through the gate, but ran dowB 
the lane, and called him, as he proceeded 
whistling along. 

'^ Why did you go so. early, Joe?** shd 
said, sharply, as ahe ovratook him, "•! 
had a letter." 

^^ Please) Mias^" he said, with siaplidty^ 
touching his hat, ^I goea oieither early 
nor late, but in the proper: tUne.^ 

** Well, no nyatter, since I oywtook yw," 
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and she dropped a letter, directed to Nigel 
Grey at "Jerusalem," into the slit of the 



" I have told the exact truth," she almost 
unconsciously soliloquized as she walked 
homewards. "No one can say I have 
done otherwise.*^ 

" But not the whole truth," conscience 
mildly suggested. 

"No, because it wotdd have been bad 
for him," she replied; and the timid 
monitor, too often silenced, withdrew into 
obscurity again. 
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CHAPTER XXIX. 



The wildest ills that darken life 
Are raptures to the boeom's strife ; 
The tempest in its blackest form 
Is beauty to the bosom's storm $ 
The ocean lashed to fiiry loud, 
Its high wave mingling with the cloud, 
To Anger's dark and stormy sea, 
Is peaceful) sweet serenity. 



Not many days afterwards a note from 
Mr. Hope was put into Katherine's hands. 
It calmly and simply expressed a wish to 
see her for an hour alone, as he had 
something to say to her. In a postscript 
he added, "I must not disappoint you. 
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What I have to say does not relate to 
Nigel Grey." 

"What can Mr. .Hope have to say?" 
Elatherine said, lightly, putting the note 
into Rose's hand. 

Rose concealed her face as she read 
it, to hide a smile. From her sofa she 
observed the world, and speculated on 
the feehngs that prompted the words 
and actions of all who approached. She 
saw, therefore, what those busied with 
much business did not see. But wise 
as an old judge, she thought she migh 
be mistaken, and said not a word. 

" I am sorry it is not about Nigel,' 
she observed. "I am always expecting 
to hear that he is coming back:" 

" So am I ; at least, wishuig it, though 
often agaiast my judgment," Katherine 
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replied. "I cannot but wish for airjr- 
thing to do good to Annie.** 
' *'I think he will come back. I always 
did, and I still do. Don't you, Kathje- 
rine ? '? 

"I do sometimes/' she relied, de- 
spondingly, "but if it is not soon, it may 
be toQ late. I wonder if he knows 
how ill die is." 

"He will soon," Eoee ^aid, with a 
«mile, "Mr. Ropetr has written to him." 

Katherine's chedc flushed with milled 
feelings ; pleasure thd^t could not be con- 
trolled, dashed with doubt, anxiety, and 
humiliatiion at the thought of fin s^peal 
to ooe who had borne himself as ^oudly 
as Nigel had. "How do you know, 
Rose ? " she asked, aiudously. 

"He « confided to me what he had 
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done yesterday; but you must remember, 
Katheriiie, that it was a confidence to me, 
because I suppose he thought I was a 
safe person. And so I am ; no one shall 
hear of it but you; but, dear Katherine, 
I can't help telling you, when I see you 
look so terribly afraid." 

"And how soon could he come?" 

"I suppose in five or six weieks." 

Katherine sighed. 

"My dear Katherine, don't sigh," Rose 
said, affectionately, "Annie is not so bad 
as you think; now that dreadful cough 
is going off, she will get stronger." 

The door opened as Rose spoke, and 
the pale spectre of their lovely sister 
walked slowly in, panting with the 
exertion of coming down stairs. 

Katherine closed her eyes, fearfiilly; 
VOL, ni. G 
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then flew to her, to help her across the 
room. But Anne smiled, and declined 
the help. **I am better to-day, indeed,^ 
tile said; ^you must let me try and get 
strong again.'* And she crept across the 
room, and threw herself into the arm-idmir, 
near Eose's sofa, with the heavy fidl of 
an invalid. 

Katherine disappeared. Her hands* only 
could prepare such food as would tempt 
Anne's failing appetite, and she hastened 
to her task. As soon as she left the 
room, Anne said to Rose, " What were 
you saying when I came in?" 

Eose hesitated. 

"I should like to know, dear Rose," 
she said, pleadingly. "I fancy it was 
about something'' 

"It was about you, Annie. We were 



woBfideripg wiij^D- Nigel would cpme b*ck 
I Wis saying I knew he wot4d com^; «ggid 
you )tiiQw I am generally right" 

Anne's pale &^ce was pale no more ; 
aad ^L^ }Chi1ic}ied lier handkerchief tightly 
in her. hancb. WhUe, the emotion last^ 
jshe said w>t a wordj h|ut when the colour 
.&ded from her ch^, and left it still niore 
ashy white, she laaid^ " Yes, I know he 
iBsdll come/' 

"Do you? "Rose asked, enqyiringly and 
doubtingly. 

** Yes, he will come at last; but when 
he comes you may have to comfort him; 
for," she continued, in tones of tremuloufl 
passion, "then he will biow I was not 
false. And you will do it, Rose,'* she 
added, calmly. ^'Will you not, for my 
sake?" 

G 2 
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"Oh, Annie; tliis is nonsense I" Rose 
said, under playfiil, decided words hiding 
the terrors her. sister's speech inspired. 
" Pray don't speak so foolishly." 

" I will not again. I only intended once 
to say it to you, knowing you would not 
forget. I know I may be mistaken in 
what I think ; so don't tell Katherine. 
She has anxiety enough." 

"You feel better, don't yOu?" Rose said, 
unable to conceal her fears. 

"Yes, certainly better," she replied. 
And fix)m these words, very steadily 
spoken, Rose gathered encouragement, 
banished her dread, and endeavoured to 
forget the words that had preceded them. 

Mr. Hope came at the hour appointed 
by Katherine; and, as he entered the 
room, his purpose suddenly burst upon 
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her understanding. Wrapt for many months 
entirely in Anne's ajSairs, he might have 
made his wishes &x more clear than he 
had done, without attracting her attention; 
but, from some sudden intuition, she under- 
stood it now ; and she, whose happiness 
it was to make all happy around 'her, felt 
her heart sink at the prospect which lay 
"before her. Here was another mystery, by 
which another had been unconsciously 
misled. 

Her countenance, perhaps, revealed some 
of the agitation she felt ; but she said, 
quite quietly, "You have something to 
say to me?" 

" Yes," he replied. " You have guessed 
perhaps, or you guess now, what that 
something is ; but I have another request 
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fiM to mftke. Let tis leav^ tbat akme foir 
tlie present My request is, tlialt y<^ w21 
ifflten to my history ; to the hisforjr^ of the 
blighted life of one who began that life 
with many' hopes, and little thonght of 
feaf." 

"I will, willingly,^ she replied, with 
kiiidness ; "that or anjrthing else I ecm do.* 

The slight emphasis on one word was not 
niinoticied by the person to whom she spdke; 
but he seemed little affected by it. Other 
thoughts at that moment had the pre- 
dominance in his mind ; in one class of 
reflections he seemed absorbed; and wh^ti 
he began to speak, his words flowed Wifli 
ail extraordinary fluehcy— hot with elo- 
quence, choice of words, or ctte of 
periods— but as with the flowing forth of 
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Mb wholA solf); as water peat up'fliawff 
out when once the obstacle to its^; coum^. 
16 remaved. 

MB. HOPE'S STORY. 

^^Tou kiiow- mft, Mbs Dacre^. as I an)i 
now» That knowledge giTes, as L should, 
imagine^ at least^ no conception of- whitf 
I was in my early days. I^ now> mAt 
then, something of the ardour of character j 
which then possessed me recalls itself: by. 
sudden emotion to my^ mind, it i^ so 
tarely, that I- tlmik off myself, andi can 
i^ieak of myself j in those days^ as xf^ I> 
spoke of a strangen T was, in a- singiilar' 
degree, impulsive' and passionate; not 
without many elements of a right; and) 
sound mind ; not without will and poww- 
to cairy out any a^d ev^eiy determiBation4 
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I formed; but, still, so much the prey of 
quick and impetuous feelings, that my 
strong will, while it added force to these, 
could not — ^I speak only as man speaks — 
could not control them. I could love, and 
I could also hate; I could pity, and I 
could also resent ; and, unaccustomed to 
that close scrutiny which only religion 
teaches, the evil part of my feelings grew 
up, imsuspected, as vigorously as the good. 
I say all this, as my story needs this ex- 
cuse, such poor excuse as it may give. 

"You know my early history. It has 
often been called praiseworthy; but, to 
me, it seems that no honourable mind 
could hve under the load of a father's 
debts; and, to do what I did, seems as 
natural to me as to breathe. That I 
preferred to keep my home with toil. 
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sooner than have comparative ease with- 
out it, was a mere matter of choice and 
taste. To some natures one, to some 
the other, might be preferable. I was 
impetuously formed, and ease was not 
the thing my mind desired. The pain 
however, I may say the agony, it cost me 
to ^ve up my home ^ and country, left 
its traces on my character. It made me 
self-reliant. I knew what I could resolve 
on and do; and, though I can never re- 
member feeling pride in the resolve 
itself, I think I became proud of the 
strength with which I was endowed. I 
trusted my own heart, and its power 
of right judging on all occasions, and 
under all trials. 

" But I linger and weary you. 

"I went out to India under favourable 
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ciicmndtaKices. I had' a letter = for the 
Gkyvemor^en^rid, and I wad inmiediktely 
empldjted; and my industi^, and the 
abiliti^ I shewed,-*— f<Mr I> had abilities^ 
ebfcm led me to be noticed A few 
years passed cm, and hope smiled on 
me. I lived in that strange land ad a 
man, a^d not' a miser, should live, 
wherever he is-pla^dj and yet I had 
enoti^h and to spare ; and with a good 
conscience, and^ good hope, was loc^kin^ 
forward to no distant retttm to the land 
and the hotist that were so dear to- md. 
But- I mysdf da&hed the joy of life in 
pieced. It w6id, I think, nine ye«xs aftte 
my arrival in» India, that^ I became ac^ 
quainted with a person ..... ." 

He stopped;, has v<rioe fdlteredj his 
Tlp^ ti^tnbMj atxd^ he started from his 
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seat with a quickness tliact foroed from 
Katherke the reflection that he hsid not 
left as far behirad hun as he supposed the 
pai^bnate days of his youth. But if ^ the 
agitated movement was siidden and rapid^ 
fid too was his mastcEry/ of Minself. He 
sat down again, saying, "Forgive me ; 
it ^ was but a moment's too vivid recolleo 
' tion, I will proceed, if yx>u will allow me.'- 
And thou^ he became very, pale,) he 
immediately v^ent on, from the point at 
which he had paosed. 

"This person was a widow;, but,' 
though a widow, and though ^ she had 
a son of nine years old, she was ia the 
first bloorii of youth and beauty. I met 
with her at the house of a mutual friend^ 
and for mady moiiths met with heir don- 
staiitly, unconscious of the influence she 
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from the first moment exercised over 
me. Unconscious, because no thoughts 
suggestive of a fiiture hope were likely 
to be excited by her presence. I be- 
lieved her to be absorbed in an old 
memory. Her mourning dress, unremark- 
able and simple as it was, separated her 
by its sameness and sobriety from the 
rest of the ever-changing world, and the 
retiring manners, over which a sHent 
and pensive charm ever hung, inspired 
a kind of awe that partook of reverence. 
I cannot better describe her to you than 
by telling you how often your sister 
Anne recalls her to my mind. She was 
like her in her beauty, like her in the 
virtues and the timidity of her character, 
and like her, above all, in the fascination 
she exercises by her gentleness ; but 
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added yeaxs, and some experience with 
sorrow, had, in the case I speak of^ 
trebled the charm. She seemed to 
live for others, a kind of divine com- 
passion flowing forth in her words and 
actions* I know I speak foolishly. 
Foigive me. I will be more brief 

"It was not till afl;er an acquaintance 
of many months, that I became aware that 
hope was possible. I was told suddenly, 
and by chance, that her married life had 
not been a happy one. Married at sixteen, 
to one more than twice her years, she had 
found a tyrant, rather than a husband. She 
had clung to him, I was told, as weak 
natures cling to the strong, but the fears 
he had inspired had lefli indehble traces 
on her character. 

" This account fired me, as I said, with 



a sadden hope ; bat I wiU say fisr myself 
ihat the hope excited was not a seUSsh one 
<mly. ' I longed to become the protector of 
one, who, if she had once suflSsred ftom 
itpzannical protection, was now snffaing 
from the want of a protector, who was 
too timid and gentle to battle with life, 
and over whose destiny the shadow of past 
and present trouble himg. Alas ! I was 
mistaken in my estimate of myself 

**My views changed; my manners with 
them ; and, before very many weeks had 
passed, my hopes and efforts were crowned 
with success. I dare not speak of the 
happiness of that time. My words would 
be words of madness. I will only say my 
love was great, and hers seemed to answa: 
to mine. Her nature, one beautiful and 
tender as your own sister's, came timidly 



fcrth,(;da7 by day showiisig mcare of its 
perfection^ aad dayi by day :liangiBg more 
©fits hope oDc rae. I was happy • . . ." 
Sia lip quivered a^dii, aad be paused; 
then again he dashed on. "No maitter; 
.%hy shoidd'I linger? I only wiah ypu- to 
understand how great was; my love, and 
trust, and happiness, that you may pity, 
and, if it be possible, e^ousQ me. 

^I must speak of matters of business. 
Our marriage could not inunediately take 
place, nor even the preparations for it be 
made. She was ignorant as a child in the 
afl^ira of life, and the one fiiend in whom 
she trusted, himself a partner in a house 
,of business, was absent ftom Calcutta. . "We 
had to: await his return. We cared little ; 
we were happy; we could wait But 
there seems to me now to have been a 
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hand of Providence uplifted for my punish- 
ment in this; since, had he been there, 
and had all her affairs been made known 
to me, my life could scarcely have been 
what it has been. 

" A few weeks passed, and then ... It 
was at this time, that in a society too 
much inclined to malice and imcharitable- 
ness, and the thousand evils attending them, 
a tale of scandal was set abroad regarding 
her whom I had looked on as an angel 
of light. False, false; not for one moment 
shall your thoughts condemn her. I will 
not offend your ears with the tale. Suffice 
it to say, it was raised ; it was bandied 
about; it grew in size; it gained form 
and substance ; and, at length, it reached 
my ears. I have told you what I was in 
those days ; how passionate and impetuous ; 
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I have told you how madly I loved. Let 
this excuse me, though there is no excuse. 
God forgive -me. The tale was told, and 
there were circumstances — ^the absence of 
this friend was one among them — ^which 
seemed to have been contrived to blind 
me. Alasl alasl. what can I say? I 
beheved it. Believed, and lost, I verily 
4iunk, my senses. I, who knew her to be 
spotless as snow, believed it. Forgive 
me, I will not linger. I went to her; I 
reprbached her with her guilt. Her 
speechless terror at my madness, her 
shrinking in silent horror at my words, 
were, to my eyes, but acknowledgment 
of that guilt, and the agonies of shame. I 
left her ; I did worse ; I made her a public 
example ; pubhcly I renounced our engage- 
ment, and fled away, leaving her alone, 
VOL. ra. H 
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unprotected, to tbe malice and slander (A 
the world; to tlie cmeltj of the evil 
tongues that had assailed her. 

**I fled away. I scarcely knew where, 
in rage, and jealousy^ and despair. I 
travelled, heedless of the burning dimate, 
for a day and a half; and then broke 
down, and lost my senses, in good truth. 
A brain fever came on, and for three 
weeks I lay between life and death; — but, 
thank God, miserable as my life has been, 
He did not call me away with that un- 
repented sin on my head* In the dow, 
silent hours of convalescence, I had time 
and power to think; and, with thought, 
my conscience began to prick me, and 
remorse to lay hold on my soul. Yet it 
was feebly to what it should have been. 
^rJisadousy still made me mad, for I , loved 
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lier still; and no padsion so blinds the 
ejeSy and distorts the sense of sight, as 
jealousy. I began to suffer; but to her 
wrongs I opposed my own, and those, even 
while they maddened my heart, stilled my 
conscience. But the time of retribution 
was at hand. 

^ While still lingering, slow, because 
indifferent to recovery, a letter from a 
friend reached me. It should have reached 
me ten days before, but no one knew 
whither I had flown. He said he thought 
it right to let me know some circimistances 
which seemed altogether, to destroy the 
evidence of her guilt; yet that, at the 
same time, there was this confirmation of it, 
that she had disappeared, how or whither 
lie could not tell. « 

" There are moments . . ." Mr. Hope 

h2 
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paused and passed Ms hand over Hs eyes, as 
if to shut out some hateful vision. "No; I 
cannot attempt to describe to you what 
that awakening was. It was strange, but, at 
the first expression of doubt, my suspicions, 
my jealous madness, died away. I knew 
she was innocent ; but that fiiry of jealousy 
passed by only to be replaced by the agonies 
of remorse for the past, and of dread for 
the fiiture. She had disappeared* One 
thought, you may imagine what awfid one, 
took possession of my soul. I thought 
that, weak and trembling, imable to contend 
with scorn and reproach, she had flown 
from man's fiiry, to throw herself on the 
mercy of God; I thought /, her sworn 
protector, had driven her to this. I cannot 
dwell on these thoughts. I hurried to 
Calcutta, unfit as I was to travel, and 
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with the heat, and the haste, and my Cvm 
agonized mind, I arrived only to be pros- 
trated under a second fit of iUness. Again 
I struggled through, but when I rose up, 
a second time, my hair was as you see it 
now. That bore witness to the horrors 
of my mind. Some relief was now afforded 
me. As soon as my head was clear enough 
to understand, it was made known to me 
that she had disappeared in company with 
her child and an old servant From my 
first awful dread, that knowledge relieved 
me, and as soon as I was able, with some- 
thing of new and sanguine hope, I began 
to search for her. 

"And from that day to this I have 
searched, and in vain; a fatality seemed 
to pursue my enquiries; the firiend who 
had knowledge of her afiairs had lefb 
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Calcutta for Madras. I followed him there, 
and found him dead, I returned to Cal- 
cutta, to the house in which he had been a 
partner, but no information was forthcoming, 
the management of her affairs had been with- 
drawn fix)m their house by that friend now 
dead, many weeks before I made my 
enquiries. I applied to the relations of 
her husband, but in vain. I applied to 
some in England, who were relations, 
though distant ones, of her own; but in 
vain. I employed, both at Calcutta and 
in London, agents to discover her; but, 
till this hour, in vain. Clue after due 
has been found, year after year have I 
been deluded with false hopes; or hopes 
that, in the event, proved themselves 
fitllacious ; and the clue has been lost, and 
the hopes have vanished, and I am now 
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on the borders of age, lonely, cheerlesc^ 
repentant, but unable, thougb I trust 
accepted of God, to make amends on 
earth for deeds done in my einful youth." 

He paused again. 

^You have indeed suffered," Eathe- 
line said, gently. ^^I think you may 
now forgive yoursdf." 

He sighed a heavy sigh, as if rolling 
away a burden before him, and then 
said: "Thank you for listening to me. 
It has done me good, or will do so; 
for you have listened, and have not 
shrunk from me. Forgiveness of myself 

is impossible, but When I came 

to England, I came still searching, yet 
almostf* resolving to put away the 
memory of the past, and to endeavour, 
even yet, to form to myself a future. I 
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prayed then, and fervently, that if my sins 
were forgiven above, some hope lor 
hiture peace to my soul might be set 
before me, I came in doubt and fear, 
but my prayer has in .some degree been 
answered. I have foimd a home and 
friends, and, even already, life is not so 
cheerless as it was. I made last spring 
a last effort to discover what I had lost; 
I said to myself if that failed I would 
look upon it as an intimation from 
Providence that I might turn my thoughts 
to take refreshment here on earth. It 
failed ; she must have changed her name 
again and again to elude me thus. It 
failed, I say; and I accepted, with 
thankfulness, the sign that I had chosen, 
and dared to turn my thoughts to- 
wards a future. I — joyless, hopeless, al- 
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most heartless, I say — I dared to turn, and 
now . . ." 

He stopped again, rose up, and walked 
to a window, and stood there, gazing out, 
with his back. turned to Katherine. 

But^ a strange thought had flashed like 
lightning on Katherine's mind; and she, 
scarcely thinking of the event impending 
over herself, sat wrapt in thought how 
best to deal with this vague yet startling 
idea. While he stood at the window, she 
got up ; and, unperceived, hastened 
from the room. 

When she returned, a small parcel was 
in her hand. 

He had discovered her departure, and 
the discovery had roused him from his 
moumfrd abstraction. It had turned his 
thoughts from the past to the future. 
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^ You fly fix>m me/' lie fiaid, in a voice 
of calm but great sadness. ^^It is just ; 
jet, before you decide, bear me fetrtber/* 

^WaitT' she said, trembling with agita- 
tion. ^^I have an idea ... I cannot 
tell ... It may not be possible « . . But 
wait . . . Will you not tell me tbe name 
of ber you have so long sought ? " 

He sprang towards her with an eager* 
ness that terrified, a suddenness that almost 
took from h^* the power of fhoughL 
" What have you heard ? " he cried, 
" Speakl I beseech you speak 1 " 

" It may be nothing," she said, tremulously ; 
" it is but a thought ; but look. Are here 
any of the names of her you seek?" And 
she opened and placed in his hand the 
volume of the Odyssey lent her by Trevethkn 
years l^ojne, and never returned, from that 
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day to this. On the open page waa the 
schoolboy writing: " George Henry Alwyn 
Herbert Trevethlan. EQs book." 

That she had rightly guessed, was im- 
mediately apparent But no sound, no joy- 
ful exclamation, revealed the fiict. Mr. 
Hope stood gazing on the page with fixed 
eyes, and lips tightly pressed together; a 
low, gasping breathing the only sound that 
broke the dead stillness of the room. 

So they stood j Katherine's heart beating 
with irrepressible emofion, till Mr. Hope laid 
down the book ; and, suddenly clasping 
his hands together, said, solemnly, " Now; 
God Almighty be thanked for his goodness 
to me a sinner." And again the saine 
dead silence followed. Uncertain how to 
act, feeling all words inappropriate to the 
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moment, Eatherine, at last, drew back a 
few steps, and sat down; and her move- 
ments roused him from thought, from that 
trance of thought, at least Taking the book 
again in his hand, he followed her; and^ 
fixing his eyes upon her, softly asked, 
"Whence had you this book?" 

Katherine blushed; she would have 
given worlds to be calm and unconscious, 
but she could not attain to that state. She 
blushed, and averted her eyes, but answered, 
" Mr. Trevethlan lent it to me, many years 
ago. He used to visit at Brackleigh when 
the Brandons had it; I knew him then, 
but have never seen him since." 

"Do I rightly imderstand?" Mr. Hope 
said, bending towards her, and gazing at 
her with a look of anxious, enquiring 
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tenderness. "Am I right in imagining what 
Mr. Trevethlan was to you?" He held 
out his hand to her as he spoke, ^ 

It was an awkward moment, but Kathe- 
line, more thoughtful for him than for 
herself, felt what the awkwardness was to 
him, and relieved it as best she could. 
Unwilling to confess in Words, yet conscious 
of all that her action confessed, she turned 
away her head from his gaze j and, in 
answer, in acquiescence, sUently put her 
hand in his« 

" Thank God, again," he said in tones 
strangely unlike the quiet self-possession of 
his usual manner of speech; "that, in His 
gracious goodness, He has so ordered; it, 
that what brings peace to me brings no 
. J)ain tQ my benefactress. If the hopes, if 
the prayers of these last mo^ths had been 
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answered^ it would not liave been so. 
Toa have been yery dear to mo, and 
God knows I would have striven to make 
jou bappy, bnt all is welL Farewell, 
vain dreams; Grod be thanked, new ones 
have sprung £rom their ashes.* He gentlj 
raised her hand to his lips and kissed it, 
and again stood in thought so deep that 
Eatherine b^an to feel this trying inter- 
view was never to be at an end. 

^You are certain she lives?" was 
a question next asked, with startling sud- 
denness. 

^I think so,** Eatherine replied. ^^Last 
year Mr. Frankland met him in London, and 
I am sure she then lived. But you under- 
stand,"* she repeated, with great earnest- 
ness, ^^ I know nothing of him now. It is 
seven years since we have met** 
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"Yes, I perfectly understand" he said, 
fbdng on her a look of grave, steady under- 
standing and admiration. ^^I will ask 
but one word more. It may save time. 
Can you teU me where I shall find him ?" 
" I don't know," Katherine said, blush- 
ing. "I never heard; but he is a barrister. 
Tou will have little difficulty " 

" A barrister ! No, none. Then I wiU 
trouble you no more. Thank yon for all 
"your goodness to me, and God bless you 
for it for ever. Pray for me now, that 
in my life's last venture I may prosper." 
He shook hands with her, and hastened 
from the room; and as, in flying back to 
Anne after this lengthened absence, Eathe- 
rine passed the window, she saw him 
speeding along, if not with the wings of a 
lover, with the steps of one impelled by 
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some equally impetuous passion. She 
sighed and smiled : a sigh over the emo^ 
tions she had witnessed; a smile of hope 
and thankfulness at what she had been 
spared, at what she had been enabled 
to do, and at the fair prospects which 
she saw dawning for him in the fixture. 
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CHAPTER XXX. 



Yes, the rights ! for what greater to man may belongs 

Than the right to repair in the futurei the wrong 

To the past. Luoilb. 



*^Is Mr, Trevethlan at home?'* Mr, Hope 
asked of Trevethlan's clerk, on the after- 
noon of the following day; and being 
answered in the affirmative, continued, 
*'Will you tell him that a person 
wishes to speak to him on important 
business?'* 

*'What name?** asked the discreet 
young clerk. 

VOL. m. I 
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**No name,*" said Mr. Hope with an 
air of command. ^^ I said a person. Go."* 

And lie went. 

From the report he gave, the person was 
admitted, and Trevethlan stood up, with 
some curiosity, to receive him. He was 
no longer a briefless barrister; but briefe 
did not flow so thick and &st, but that 
a nameless stranger was a source of some 
excitement. 

The stranger eintered, and a()proach^'' 
him ;. and, a& soon as the door Wais closed^; 
gravely said, ^^Db you know me, Greoi^ ?" 

Trevethlanf stretched out his hand with; 
a smile*; that kind of unmeaning smSe" 
with which thei greeting of one evidently 
an acquaintance, yet a forgotten . one^ is. 
received; but before the. hand was given, 
it was withdrawn. The feeling, that arrest^ 
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dd hiM Was Ubt remembraiiice ; the changef 
ih Ml*. iBEope Ytas too great for that ; biit,^ 
lU he met the i^ead&st gaze of the dark 
ejrfesy a flash like hghttiing carried him 
back to the days of his boyhood ; and, as 
by instinct, hig guest was recognized. And- 
as the recognition came, he drew back 
with looks of contempt and disgust. 

The Seven years that had passed over 
Trevethlan's head — -yeats of industry, years- 
of self-restraint and irreproachable life — 
had not left him altogether improved.. 
Wrapt in his mother, wholly devoted to 
her, with her he was ever loving and: 
gentle ; but that exclusive devotion led . 
him into solitary habits, and his mind 
and manners had profited less by solitude 
than they . might have done in a. ifreer; 
intercourse with the world. In : essejitials; 

I 2 
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he was uncliaDged ; his character as fiill 
of sense and worth as ever it had been ; 
but the surface of the inward as well as 
the outward man had acquired defects. 
Abrupt at times, and obstinate always, 
he required smoothing and softening ; 
but in soUtude this smoothing is seldom 
gained ; and Trevethlan had certainly 
become more self-willed, more attached 
to his own way, and wedded to his own 
opinions, than was at all necessary. He 
was kind and unselfish in great points ; 
but considerateness for the minor feelings 
that came under his notice, always ex- 
cepting those of his mother, was less his 
study than it ought to have been. 

Ever since the day when first he had 
heard the tale of his mother's wrongs, he 
had taken resentment to his heart; and 
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the soil of his heart was so formed .that 
that seed found a ready reception. Un*- 
conscious that he cherished an evil things 
he cherished it as a sacred duty; and 
now, as the enemy of his mother's peace 
stood before him, all the anger and scorn 
pent up for years in his breast, came forth, 
and glowed in his expressive fiuje. Never 
in his long hfe of repentance had Mr. 
Hope felt so humbled as before the scorn 
of one who once had been as his child* 
His eyes drooped, and his head sank before 
it. 

"You know me, George?** he repeated, 
moumfiiUy. 

Trevethlan did not speak tiU his fiercer 
feelings were mastered; but there was 
worse than anger in the cool, and even 
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jqaolent contempt of the enquiry, '^Maj 
I fiak to wliat I am indebted for ihf 
honour of this Yisit?"* 

Kr. Hope's pale cheek crimsoned. XJ]:^- 
prqpiqred for this particular form of 
fesentment, his still warin blood chafe^ 
beneath it 9e remained silent, thqv^)^ 
ipiik effort, and kept his eyes b^it upon 
th^ ground. Though it i^aa np long^ 
^humiliation that kept then^ fi^ed, the atr 
titude was of shamq and humih^j. Uur 
^\iched ]>y the fflglit, hpweyer, Trevethl^n 
spoke again, with less of coolness, but eve^ 
mo^e of ha^hness. 

**This visit *is as unwelcome as \% ia 
ijc^^pect^id. This plaxje, an^ ^his prespi^ce, 
fare th^i very last on earth th^t you ^houlc^ 
^e to ?eeV* 
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^The laat, George?'' Mr. Hope said, 
with agitation. ^No, the first. Long 
sought, and too late found." 

'' I said the last," Trevethlan said, sternly. 
.^ You and I can have nothing in common." 

There was a pause, and then Mr. Hope 
recovered himsdf. Drawing up his figure, 
and lifting his eyes to Trevethlan's &joe^ 
he said, with grave dignity, " Your anger 
is just; but to shut the door of repentance is 
not just. You have shut it on me too long." 

There are tones and manners which 
awe und soften the hearts of the most 
prejudiced. Trevethlan's mind insensibly 
underwaott a chan^; and, in a voicer far 
moxe re^pectfiil, he aiked, ^^ Fear what 
pnrpow^ do you seek me?" . 
, ^'I am coBEne to ask your forgivenesB 
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"My forgiveness," lie said, relapsing into 
liis ironical tone,, ^*is not so lightly 
given." 

. "I would not have it lightly given; but 
if you are man, surely it is to be won. 
Tell me how." 

. It was in the same serious, and almost 
commanding manner, that he spoke* Tre* 
vethlan seemed subdued. He drew nearer, 
and entered into a conference with him; 
and scarcely was conscious how great a 
change must have taken place in his own 
feelings, when he could thus confer with 
his mother's enemy. 

"^tfr. Hope,^' he said, gravely pro- 
nouncing his name, " it is an easy thing to 
say the words, I forgive; but if you are 
indeed the person I suppose you to be, 
you must know well that forgiveness firom 
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me would be no trifle. It is only idle 
to ask me to forgive." 

"But can notliing avail to move your 
heart to forgive? Do days, months, years 
of hopeless, loveless, homeless life, say 
nothing? Can the agonizing pangs of 
remorse and despair win no pity?" 

The tones were passionate, but TreveA- 
lan, unmoved, fixed on him a keen and 
searching gaze, and said, coldly, "Hope- 
less, homeless hfe. The report I heard 
was far diflferent* I heard of you, and 
no long time since, at home, and hopefiil, 
and happy, the honoured and admired 
of alL" 

. A flush stole over Mr* Hope's cheek, 
but he simply said, "I have ever held 
him only half a man who obtrudes his 
ans and sorrows on every idle ear " 
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Aad again TrevetUaa was conquerod, 
and, asliamed of the arrogant 6up»ioii^ 
}iQ had aasumed^ aaid, with fraDknees^ and 
wea with an approach to cordiality, ''Yoa 
iiie Tight. It was wrong to judge you 
iaa I did. I confees, wh^ J thought of 
all that waa ou your head, aud heard of 
ym aa the ]ionQured lord of rich tmd 
poor, my hlood boiled withift m^/' 

^> In your plac^, so might I have judged; 
but we should both have been unjust." 

Tr^vethlan paused a moment, and eon- 
pldexpd before he apol^e again; he then 
a^dy *^Tou said you came f/rst fijr my 
forgiveness, Mr. Hope. I am a stubborn, 
afad, peirheipa, at all times a resentBil inan. 
I 9^ i\p% o^rtjaln that it is in my nature 
1$^ faij^ve^ but, if possible fo? myself, it 
is far \qm ?e*y wh^9 ^ mother, d^ar^^ and 



Ju9tly fleax, ai^ mine ip, is concerned. I^^^ 
u^ leitye t^l^at qujestiw of fofgivenesQ 1;q 
ij^elf, and tp4 me fig^in yfhj dq yoij 
o^ine?" 

"Fqr your forgivene€i9 first, and then 

"Jt is ijx yw," Trevethlan sj^d, 

^li^Mng ]^. ^^^j sf|,4Jyt "Yon piusf 
leaye hex iij peac^." 

"I bring peace. Oh! (Jeorge, de^ 
me not. Let ine be forgiven. J^^i^ 
\<^ forgive." 

" I g^y it. is impossible," l^e sai^, 
fpwe^hat hajr^h^y. "You asi :^hat X 
should be mad to allow." ^ 

" l^o^l^^x GI'^?S^j ?^®^ ^.^" ^? Hope 
f^d^ wit]i qa% a^id yet passicffl,a,tj€5 
f^estnesa. "^ fUA :^o loAger ift my. 
^ah^ youtli. ^ ^Qw T^hat. Juskj; hpjE| 
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weighed it all, and am convinced that 
since God has permitted me to find her, 
it is His will that we should have peace. 
You have guarded her well, too welL 
Did it never strike you that man may 
err, even as I erred, and yet repent? 
Did you never feel that, even fallen as 
I fell, a man is not a brute ; and through 
his fall may rise more worthy than before? 
Did it never strike you that by your 
too careful guarding you might drive 
a fellow-creature to despair? Are you 
80 perfect yourself that you have no 
pity for the firail errors of our mortal 
flesh ?'^ 

"I understand you," Trevethlan said, 
compassionately. **I own I never looked 
on your case in that light before. Yet 
it was no plan of mine to conceal our- 
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selves as yre have done. It was done 
by my poor mother, before I bad power 
to reason. When I could reason, I 
might perhaps have acted otherwise, but 
it was then too late." He paused a mo^ 
ment, and then said, with hesitation, **My 
poor mother is not quite herself. All is not 
as it should be here." And he sadly 
touched his brow. 

*<Alas! But I will heal her. Oh! 
George, trust me, I will heal her." 

Trevethlan shook his head. "What- 
ever I may have done, Mr, Hope, I 
feel for you now, and I believe I can 
say I forgive. There," he said, holding 
out his hand. "I never thought to have 
done that act, or to have raised my 
hand towards you, except, perhaps, in 
some mad moment, to punish. But my 
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aager has melted I forgive ( Md j'otf 
maty trim ihe^ whto I sat/ I feirgiVfe, I 
do. Thefte is na aiigei*, therefol^e, irf mjr' 
i*'6*dg^i I teU yoii plaiii feote. As ibilg 
aMost as I can remeinber, my dear motiie]^ 
hm tot beeii quite as dtheflB are. More' 
perfect tlian any ; in many respeetd mOre 
ime ;- but not righi h^e'^ And again hie?* 
touched his brow. "If a wroiig choifd 
WAfl struck upon, she sieWed to6 pMnly 
that she Was not mistress of hersdf. Of 
late years tliis excitement of brain ite^s 
iAcreaised, and I was the cause. Sohie 
seven years ago t Was down Jit Brack- 
leigh. I daw your' picture; I heard yOu 
spoken of; and I kneW that melancholy 
had settled on your sout Then, for the 
first; time, and .for a short time, I felt 
pity; and t resolved, to try and win. 
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ftom my inoiher that you tcagkt \m 
fbtgiven. I i^poke; but there was the 
wrong chord You youraelf were the- 
dEUBe. You made her mad; she fell 
izitd a^ fit of troubling, of horror and 
dread, firon^ which, with much ad6, we 
moused her; and from that day to this! 
idsue has been still less hei^elf^ and from 
l&at day to this I have nieyer dared ta 
t)rea;Qie your name. Casi you wonder 
at what I feh towards you, when the 
very thoi^ht of you excited horror like 
t^iis? My pity fled, aaod with it alt 
liioughts of forgiveness. And now' youi 
see why yoiir request must be for ever: 
in vain." 

"No,v George," Mr. Hope. said, after a few. 
moments of thought, "I cannot consent"^ 
lihat it shall be in vain. TUe chance, *no 
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matter wliat, that revealed to me your 
secret, must have beeu sent by the Author 
of all good fi>r some good purpose. H^ 
has had pity on me; perhaps on her. 
I think, and I am no excited enthusiast, 
that it is His will to bring us together. I 
think I do but obey His promptings 
when I say it must be done. Without 
your consent it shall not be, though it 
might have been; but consent you must.** 

*'Mr. Hope, I cannot,** Trevethlaa 
said, with the vexed air of one who, 
after speaking plain common sense, finds 
himself not understood. " 1 tell you 
that if once again I dared to breathe 
your name to my poor mother, the next 

step might be you know what 

it might be. I cannot peril it.** 

"You shall not, George, you shall not, 
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it were too great a risk. What now 
is done, must be done by me." 

"By you, Mr. Hope? Are you mad?" 
"By me, George, and by none else. 
I am not mad. Listen. Is it not fitting 
that lie who dealt the blow should heal 
it? Is it not possible that he who had 
such strange, such mighty power to 
woimd, should be the only one whose 
power is strong enough to make whole — 
under God, to make whole? Think of 
this; for many years, twenty, George, or 
more, you have had her under your 
care, and you have had no power to 
heal her blighted heart. You hid her 
from me ... . Pardon .... it was not 
you .... she was hidden firom me, or 
long, long since, I should have found my 
pardon, and she her health. Oh ! George, 
VOL. in. K • 
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deny me not now. I feel impelled to 
seek lier out; I have sought and fotmd; 
give your consent, and all may yet be 
well" 

"There is truth in what you say," 
Trevethlan said, musingly. 

"It is a ridk, I know; I feel too well 
it is a risk ; and yet I cannot think I ^shall 
again be made, repentant as I am, an instra-^ 
ment of eviL Something here assures me 
it shall be well." 

"I consent,'' Trevethlan said, at last, 
slowly and reluctantly; "how unwillingly, 
ixod knows; but I cannot deny the tnxA 
of what you say. My mother, my dear 
mother, she will think I abandon herl 
You liave asked a great thing, Mr. Hopej 
how great I believe you can hardly teU** 

" I can, George. Believe me, I can. I 
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know what I ask, and wliat you have over* 
come in consenting. But you have consented, 
«nd this is no time £>r words. Let m 
be going!" 

"Now?" TrevetUan cried, startled, 
and drawing back 

"Why delay one hour? Since there 
can be no preparation, what use is there 
in delay ? Let us be gone 1 " 

And surprised almost out of his senses, 
and robbed of his power of ju^ing 
ari^t, Trevethlan submitted himself to 
the ardour of his companion, and went 
witila him. 

They no longer lived in the house in 
Belgmvia. On Mr, H<^'s retwm to 
England, Tr^vethlaiii, draaduig &esh an4 
tnaore well-directed iaquiries, had taken 

K 2 i 
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lodgings, large and roomy ones, in a house 
in the Bent's Park. Thither he bent 
his steps. It was a long walk, and many 
a time he felt inclined to shake off his 
companion and escape ; but, long accus- 
tomed to control his impulses, these sug- 
gestions were put aside ; and having 
entered into the engagement, he held to 
it. But his heart was sad and fearful; 
and, though much might have been asked, 
he walked along almost in silence. 

Mr. Hope was more silent still ; hold- 
ing Trevethlan's arm, submittmg to him 
as guide, and the while communing with 
his own heart. 

Is Stephen with you still?" he asked 
as they approached the house. 

" Yes ; poor old feUow I He does what 
he can." 
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"Then he must be my herald." 

" As you will," Trevethlan said, gravely. 
"You must do as you please." 

And on entering the house, with a door- 
key, Trevethlan called Stephen into the 
passage, where Mr. Hope stood. 

He came hobbling — an old man, with 
white hair, and a respectable but portly 
exterior. 

" Speak to that gentleman, Stephen," 
Trevethlan said, and disappeared into a 
room adjoining. 

"Do you remember Mr, Hope, Stephen?" 
was the question asked, with grave, piercing 
looks. 

" Mr. Hope ? Yes ; the rascal 1 " was the 
reassuring reply. 

"I am he, Stephen. Look at me. I 
am come to see your mistress." 



I 
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"Law I Where's Mr. George?" And 
lie made a hobbling step. 

Mr. Hope laid his hand on hij3 shoxdder. 
" I have his leave. Fear nothing. I want 
yonr assistance. It is no time for words.' 
Do as I bid you." 

**0h, lawl Oh, Jawl" said the old 
man, aghast. "I knew the day woxdd 
come. I knew it would." 

"Go up to your mistress, Stephen, and 
tell her, aa gently and quietly as you can, 
that a person she knew many years ago 
is come to see her. That is all you have 
to say. I shall be at the door. Retreat 
as fast as you can. Leave the room, I 
mean, and leave her to me.*^ 

" Law bless you, sir, she'll die. You 
don't know her, poor soul. . I must ask 
Mr. George.^.' 
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"I have his leave. She will not die, 
God help us, but live to bless us, if it 
be His will. Do as 1 bid you." And he 
assumed that air of command, which ever 
came at his call, as the one most natural 

to hlTTl, 

The expression of the old man's face 
was almost ludicrous in its pitiable help- 
lessness ; but, unable to withstand the com- 
mand given, he began^ puffing and blow- 
ing as he went, to ascend the stairs. Mr. 
Hope slowly followed him. 

The dull December day had closed in. 
The curtains were drawn, and a large 
lamp stood on the table. It was nearly 
the hour of Trevethlan's usual return, 
and a bright fire was awaiting him. 

Mrs. Trevethlan lay on the sofa. The 
lamp fell on her fiu^e, and shewed it lovely 
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still, but marked by tbe emotioiis of seven 
years as they liad passed over it, comiiig 
and going, and leaving her ever suffering 
with nameless mental suffering. The cheek 
was paler, the features sharper, the skin 
more transparent, but, strange to say, 
though thus accustomed to mental sorrow, 
not a thread of grey was visible in her 
hair. It was a young face still, and a 
lovely one. She was reading some book 
of devotion, as was now her unceasing 
custom. 

She laid it down as old Stephen 
entered, and her soft voice said, " George, 
dear ; so soon to-night ? " 

" No, ma'am, not Mr. Gkorge. It's me." 
And he stood and puffed, uncertain what 
to say next. 
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« 

She cast down her eyes upon the book, 
and began to read again. 

"There's a person, ma'am, wants to see 
you." And he gave another puff, and b^an 
to retreat to the door, that he might 
make his exit as speedily as was required. 

" A person ? " she said, raising her eyes 
quickly, and speaking with agitation. "Who 
wants me; who wants to see mef^^ 

"A person as says he knowed you a 
good many years ago, ma'am ; and Mr. 
Greorge said he might come up." 

" Who ? " she cried, with a scream, and 
put her hands before her eyes. 

In that moment the transformation was 
effected. Stephen disappeared, and Mr. 
Hope closed the door, and flew to her 
side. " I, Isabel I I, Hedworth. I am 
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come to be forgiven." And he knelt by 
the side of her couch. 

She stared at him, the large eyes opening 
wider and wider, and an awful look of 
vacancy stealing over them. Mr. Hope 
watched her with terror, but did not lose 
his presence of mind. 

"Isabel I " he cried, in accents of pas- 
sionate love, familiar to her ears long 
years before, twining^ as he spoke, his 
arm rotmd her waist. "I am Hedworth, 
who have sought you repenting, for aU 
these weary years. Have pity upon me, 
and live to pardon me ! " 

He knew well to whom he spc^e. 
No soul so pitying as hers in all the 
wide world. She turned her eyes upon 
him, the departing intellect apparently ar- 
rested by the piercing accents of his voice. 
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" Hedworth 1 " she pronounced, tretnu- 
lonsly. "IsitA^f" 

"Come to be forgiven. Come for one 
blessing. Ob, Isabel I so madly sought, so- 
late found, have pity, and forgive." 

" Forgive I " she said, softly. " Oh, Hed- 
worth 1 have you suffered ? I see you have. 
God forgive me. Grod forgive me," shfe 
repeated, her voice taking a tone of excite- 
ment, clasping her hands together, and with- 
drawing herself from his arm. " Forgive us 
our trespasses, as we forgive them that 
trespass against us, and lead us not into 
temptation, but deliver us from evil. Amen, 
Amen, Amen." 

" Alas 1 " he thought, as like one inspired, 
with her eyes turned far upwards, she sat 
gazing ; inspired, yet with an unsettled 
inspiration. 
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But lie liad scarcely time to mark the 
excited eye before the cloud passed ; she 
dropped her eyelids, and, turning to him, 
said, with an ineffiible sweetness of look and 
tone, " We are forgiven, Hedworth, you and 
I ; and there is peace on earth, and peace 
in heaven, for us both. God bless you." 
And she soMy laid her hand on his head 
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CHAPTER XXXI. 

Oosa &tta| capo ha. 

" What have you heard to day, Ben ? — ^is 
there news ? " enquired Mrs. Frankland of 
her husband, bs he entered the drawing- 
room, about a week after the date of the last 
chapter, looking grim, yet full of intelligence. 
" News 1 " closing the door with an angry 
slap, "I should rather think there is. What 
do you think now, Bessie ? It's awfiil to see 
what the world is coming to. Hope is 
going to be married." 
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" Well," said Mrs. Frankland, smiling, "I 
see no very awful news in that. To tell 
you the truth, I am not the least surprised, 
for he as much as told me, a fortnight ago, 
that he hoped it might be." 

" Oh I you're not surprised. Madam. Is 
that what you say? Who do you suppose 
the chosen wife to be, pray ? " 

"Katherine Dacre," she replied, smiling 
confidendy, and with a little bit of that 
importance which the possessors of a aecDet 
almost mvariably possess. ^^ He as much as 
told me he should try, and I thoiu^, Ben, 
you would have been as IMe surpiised 
as X amJ' 

^^ But it is not Xatherine Dacare,^' he said, 
with A grim snuile of triumph. ^^AndiK>w, 
Madam^ perhaps you are a little surprised*** 

" Not Katherine Dacre ? " aawi Mrs. Rmk- 
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land became pale with astonisliment aii4 
fear. 

" Na It is some old hag from Londoo. 
And now I think you will allow I may 
be surprised." 

"It is Sf jest, Ben, depend upon it I 
know so well what he felt." 

" A jest 1 I tell, you I saw it in black 
aod white. I saw it in his own hand to 
Soper ; and the marriage is to take place 
in three weeks. And now, Madam, per* 
iiaps you will own to being surprised*" 

"Surprised, Ben I I am shocked, inex* 
pressibly shocked." And she looked sq 
flurried, that she began, cold as the xnoming 
was, to fan herself with her large green 
&n. 

"Another vipeirl" Mr. Frankland ex- 
claimed, standing up, tall and stif^ and 
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speaking througli his closed teethe ^^a 
viper clierislied in my bosom. I would 
call Mm a jackanapes, but it's too good 
a name. A young viper may liave some 

excuse, but an old viper The 

world may be burnt up, and all it 
contains, for what I care; there's nothing 

worth saving imless, perhaps, a 

woman or two," relenting, and speaking 
moumfiilly. " Poor Katherine I Why, 
those Dacres seem doomed to be the 
prey of the vipers. God help us all, if 
grey-headed men take to the pranks of 
wicked boys." 

"Now tell me more, Ben," Mrs. Frank- 
land asked, anxiously. "I cannot bear, 
even in thought, to condenm one- so 
good, and upright, and conscientious in 
all his ways." 
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"Upright? What, to go and make 
love to one woman, and then marry 
another? If that is upright, it would be 
well if we were all crooked, then." 

"Make love is too strong a word. 
He never did. / saw what he meant, 
and I fancied you did ; but I have often 
doubted whether Katherine did." 

" Then she was a blind beetle I It 
was as plain as the book of Job. I tell 
you there is no doubt in the matter^ 
He writes to Roper to tell him that 
peculiar circumstances have occurred, 
which have thrown together himself and a 
person to whom he was engaged in early 
life, and that she has consented to an im- 
mediate marriage. Peculiar circumstances t 
The plea of knaves V^ 

"Light begins to dawn, Ben. I see 
¥0L. m. L 
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my way more clearly. Depend upon it, 
all is good and true." 

" If this is your opinion, Betsey, I don't 
care how soon we are divorced." 

"What more did he say?" she asked, 
smiling. 

"I believe there was a message to you, 
that you should shortly hear from him. 
But what's the use of hearing? Actions 
are the tests. We can make any foul thing 
fair, if we paint it up." 

Mrs. Frankland's brow cleared. " I was 
.wrong, even for a moment, to condemn 
him," she said. "What a poor friend I 
make. And who is the lady, Ben ; did 
he say?" 

. "Didn't I tell you? It's that young 
fellow Trevethlan's mother. Well, I wish 
him joy of his choice. I have heard of 
men being imfaithfid to old hags fot the 
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sake of a young face, but I never heard 
of a young wife being forsaken for the 
sake of an old hag. But we live and 
learn. Good morning, Madam, and I 
hope you will allow that you are sur- 
prised." And looking sourer than usual, 
Mr. Frankland left the room, and for an 
hour or two strolled about, in the hope 
of hearing further particulars, without 
demeaning himself to ask for them. 

And while he wandered in vain, Mr. 
Koper called on Mrs. Frankland, and gave 
her all the information that was possible 
on the subject. In the first place, he 
brought her Mr. Hope's letter to read. It 
was in these words: — ' 

" Dear Mr. Roper, 

" I write to tell you 
of an^ event which may possibly surprise 

l2 
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you; but of wlucli I hope you will not 
disapprove. I am going to be married. 
Peculiar circumstances have thrown me 
again into the society of a person to whom 
I was engaged in early life, and from 
whom my own feults alone separated me. 
She is willing to foi^ve, and to allow me, 
by the devotion of my future life, to try 
to redeem the past. We are to be mar- 
ried in three weeks j on New Tear's day, 
if possible, and at Brackleigh. The mar- 
riage will take place in the afternoon, and 
my reason for writing to you is to request 
you to consent to perform the ceremony. 
Her fragile health, and the dangers at- 
tending excitement and expectation, have 
caused this seeming haste in our arrange- 
ments, and for the same reason, as you may 
imagine, extreme quiet and privacy will 



mt^ 
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"be necessary. Will you be good enough 
to tell Mrs. Frankland of this event, and 
to assure her that as soon as possible she 
shall hear from me further on the subject. 
I have been much hurried in making ar- 
rangements, and still, indeed, have scarcely 
time to write. 

" I remain, very faithfully yours, 

"H. Hope. 

"In my haste I believe I have omitted 
to say that she is the mother of George 
Trevethlan, who was known to you a few 
years ago at Brackleigh." 

"This is very unexpected, Mr. Roper," 
observed Mrs. Frankland, laying down 
the letter. 

"Unexpected, indeed. As I observed 
to my wife just now, life is a drama, and 
a single instant suffices to shift the scenes." 
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"Are you glad, or are you sorry?'' she 
asked, anxious to discover how far Mr. 
Hope's late intentions had betrayed them- 
selves. 

" Sincerely glad," he said, heartily. " There 
was a loneliness about that large house 
which pained me. I once took on myself 
to observe to Mr. Hope that it was not 
good for man to be alone ; but though 
courteously, my suggestion was not cor- 
dially received, and I allowed the subject 
to drop." 

"That a wife was desirable, there can 
be no doubt; the question is, what wife? 
Mr. Hope, whatever his number of years 
may be, is essentially a young man, and I 
rather doubt the suitableness of an elderly 
wife. However, I suppose he knows best." 

"I fancy so. In matters of affection 
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our own wishes are our best guides. At 
the same time," he continued, drawing his 
chair closer to the fire, " I will confess that 
this event is an unexpected one. In idle 
talk over the hearth, my wife and I have 
been indulging in conjectures, idle as it 
appears, but such conjectures as made the 
announcement I have heard a surprising, 
and, in the first moment, a painful one." 

"You conjectured that Miss Dacre, I 
suppose, was Mr. Hope's object?" 
i " Exactly so. Nothing escapes you, Mrs. 
Rrankland." 

"You said, in the first moment a 
painful one. My conjectures were like 
yours ; and I should be glad to know 
that this event pained yoii no longer." r- 

"Then, my dear madam, you may be 
Relieved of all anxiety. In the intense 
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sjonpathy felt by my wife and myself in 
the affairs of the Miss Dacres, I could not 
allow Miss Dacre to hear this announce- 
ment from any less friendly lips than mine. 
I was on my way to her when I^met Mr. 
Frankland, but reasons of delicacy, as you 
may imagine, kept me silent as to my 
errand." 

" Well," asked Mrs. Frankland, anxiously, 
"did you see her?" 

"I did. She received my news with 
interest — with smihng interest — ^but without 
the smallest appearance of emotion. I think 
she observed that it was not altogether an 
unexpected event ; but Miss Rose was very 
curious, and asked me so many questions, 
that I am not certain this was the purport of 
an observation she made." 

"Perhaps Rose thought as we did|" 
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observed Mrs. Frankland. Thten, after a 
moment — "Well, it is a mystery. How 
was Anne to-day ? " 

" She had not appeared. Miss Dacre 
spoke sadly when I made my inquiries 
regarding her. Mr. Dacre, I fear, still 
refuses his consent to change of scene ; and 
how tfiis state of things will terminate, I 
dread to think." 

" My hope is," said Mrs. Frankland, " that 
Nigel Grey, when he hears how ill she is, 
will return. Poor child! He little knows 
what he has done." 

Mr. Roper swallowed down his secret, 
and asked, curiously : " Do you anticipate, 
then, that Mr. Grey will return?" 

**If he does not, I give him up," she said, 
warmly. 
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" But you suppose him, then, to be aware 
of poor Miss Anne's state ? " 

"Certainly, by this time. Janet has 
written more than once ; and Mrs. Grey, 
who feels deeply for Anne, has also written, 
imploring him to return."* 

"Indeed! The doubt is,** said Mr. 
Boper, thoughtfully, " in what mander the 
communication has been made. The 
youthful breast resents -dictation, or that 
which has the appearance of dictation. I 
have observed this, on many occasions, 
among the young members of my flock ; 
and man, Mrs. Frankland, in rich or poor, 
is the same being." 

"If the mere &ct of her illness does 
not bring him back, I give him up," said 
Mrs. Frankland, warmly. 
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Their conversation was here interrupted 
by the entrance of Janet, breathless with 
haste and news. She was in the habit 
of borrowing books from the Brackleigh 
Library ; and, aware of Mr. Hope's 
absence, and unaware of any impending 
event, had walked to Brackleigh this 
morning, to make a selection at leisure. 
She had found the house "topsy-turvy,** 
as Mrs. Plumtre expressed it; and that 
lady herself was somewhat indignant at 
the short notice allowed for preparing 
the house for a mistress. Three rooms, 
en suite^ were to be papered and new 
famished ; and how ever, with so many 
men about, she was to give a thorough 
cleaning, she did not see. "But I al- 
ways knew. Miss Grey," she added, "that 
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that white head had a tale ; and, of 
course, this lady was the cause. I have 
said to Mr. Smalldridge, a hundred times, 
that there was a lady in the case; and 
now he will own I was right." 

In the course of the day, and in the 
evening, Janet endeavoured to amuse her 
uncle with an account of Mrs. Plumtre's 
speeches and perplexities; but Mr. Frank- 
land was not a man of versatile mind ; 
and, though assured by his wife of Eathe- 
rine's indifference to the news, he could 
not reconcile Mr. Hope's conduct to his 
notions of right and honour; and refused, 
therefore, to be amused. Indirectly he 
gathered up all possible particulars regard- 
ing the event ; but he would neither 
show interest, nor vouchsafe a smile. 
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How mucli his having been so thoroughly 
deceived, and so publicly exhibited as 
surprised^ had to do with his resentment, 
tnay be imagined, but cannot be ascer- 
tained. 
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CHAPTER XXXn. 



Poor heart I a Tictim always at the call 
Of fancied duty i only then unjust, 
Only then obstinate when offering up 
Itself a bleeding sacrifice. 

OiJYBB Newkak. 



The last night in the old home, the 
lately inhabited lodgings in the Regent's 
Park, was closing in. It was the last 
night of Trevethlan's guardianship of his 
mother, the first night of sole possession 
since the reunion with Mr. Hope. The 
following day the first step of the two days' 
journey to Brackleigh was to be made, 
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whither Mr. Hope had preceded them, to 
await the arrival of his long-sought bride. 
One night Mrs. Trevethlan was to rest 
npon the road ; on the second day, the 
wedding-day, an easy journey was to 
convey them to Brackleigh early in the 
afternoon. 

The proposal to be married at Bracks 
leigh, and all the arrangements connected 
with the removal, had been made by 
Mrs. Trevethlan herself, and with so 
much thought and care, and anxiety, that 
the physician who attended her gave has 
reluctant consent to the plan ; assuring 
Trevethlan that in cases where the nervous 
temperament was so excitable, it was better 
to run the risk of bodily fatigue than to 
oppose a wish which had taken hold.ctf 
the mind. - ^^'^^ 
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But the consent was so evidently a re- 
luctant one, a mere choice between two 
evils, that Trevethlan was miserable. 

With a rebellious spirit he had sub- 
mitted to Mr. Hope's will in seeking out 
his mother ; more rebelliously still had he 
heard of their union ; and now, in bitter- 
ness of heart, he saw the evil day approach. 
To say that love to his mother, pure and 
simple love, was the sole cause, fearing for 
her welfare, anxious for her happiness, 
would be to say more than the truth 
would warrant. Thfi resentment which had 
died out, which the sight of so much love 
and penitence forced to die, died reluctantly ; 
and Trevethlan, in living on amicable terms 
with him so long thought of as an enemy^ 
repaid himself for the effort, not consciously, 
but unconsciously, by indulging a rooted 
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and obstinate dislike. The truth was, he 
was jealous. So long his mother's sole 
friend and guardian, the sole depositary 
of her thoughts, the orderer of all her 
ways, he suddenly found himself superseded ; 
to Mr. Hope's will he had to yield ; to 
his mother's will, for Mr. Hope's happiness, 
he had to consent. Undoubtedly this was 
trying. Undoubtedly it required an unself- 
ish nature and faultless temper to bear it 
without a frown; and Trevethlan was not 
faultless. His love for his mother was great 
and absorbing as that of a lover's, and 
there was something of a lover's morbid 
jealousy in the feelings he now cherished. 
There was, however, so much to be said in 
favour of his disapprobation of the purposed 
removal, that he was himself unaware that 
VOL. ni. M 
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it was prompted hj any feeling besides 
<5ominon prudence. 

There was a great contrast in the coun- 
tenances of mother and son on this last 
evening. Mrs. Trevethlan la;y stretched on 
her couch, more wan and exhausted than 
usual ; her eyes were closed, her hands 
clasped together, and she lay so still that 
she might have been in a trance, but for 
the throb of life which, Rke a faint breath 
of air, at intervals moved the folds of her 
dress. And yet, though pale and exhausted, 
and though the throb told of awakened and 
perhaps excited feeling within, an expres- 
sion of peace lay on her countenance, as 
the moonbeam on quiet waters. Some- 
thing like a smile relaxed the muscles of 
her mouth, and her long lashes rested on her 
cheek as softly as in the slumber of a cliild. 
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By her side sat Trevethlan witih his 
arms folded, and ibis brows knit. He 
ifas not only tboughtM, but was fiill of 
gloomy thought, and the expression of his 
countenance was one of dejection aod 
displeasure. The uncharitable might have 
called it ill-tempered ; but the more chari- 
table would have perceived that he W^as 
fiill of apprehension and anxiety. 

He sat watching his pale mother, and 
as one unaccustomed to watch the sleep 
of an infant, starts with fear as some change 
passes over its features, so he, perceiving 
suddenly, either by some brighter flash of 
light, or some intenser gaze from his own 
eyes, the extreme languor of her attitude, 
and wanness of her complexion, bent for- 
ward, and laid his hand, upon her, feax- 
fuUy. 

M 2 
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She was not asleep, and at his touch 
she opened her eyes and smiled. 

The smile, sweet as it was, did not allay 
his fears; and the long pent up feelings 
burst forth as he passionately said, "You 
shall not go, mother. You are unfit. I 
take on myself to forbid you to go." 

" I must, dear George — I must," she re- 
plied, gently taking his outstretched hand, 
and pressing it, with a soft smile, to her 
lips. 

"You must not. It will kill you," he 
said, more vehemently. 

A faint flush flitted over her fiice, and 
she replied, "The number of our days is 
in the hands of God, dear George; we must 
do what is best, and trust Him for the rest. 
Even if it should be as you say, I still would 
go; but he may order it otherwise," 
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" Mother, you think it will be to death!" 
And he stoopisd over her again with a look 
of agony. 

" To life and happiness, if it pleases Him," 
she replied. "Dear George, all will be 
well" 

"You think litde now of me or my 
wishes," he said, with mournful reproach. 
"And yet you know I have nothing in 
this world but you." 

" I do think of you, my dear, dear boy. 
I do think of you more than any. Should 
I not think of you, who have been all in 
all to me, your whole life long, and who 
have been to me such a son as only the 
widow and the desolate can know?" 

He stooped and kissed her, without speak- 
ing, but the cloud of trouble remained on 
his brow. 
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" I do Hot wish to be all the world to 
you, George, now," she said, in a moineirty 
with a slight smile. " I wish you to build 
on a cfewer and stronger foundation^ Dear 
Geiorge, your long hope ......" 

"No, mother," he interrupted her, ^as* 
sionately, " thdt hope hai^ again deluded 
me, and I shall try to build on it no more. 
Alid even if it were fitill a hope, and if I 
had a hundred hopes, they are nothing to 
me, mother, without yoli. It was for y6u 
I sought her} it was for you I waited for 
her; tod without you I care not even if 
she would come to me. Forgive md, 
iliother, if I am selfish, but the future had 
a gloomy trouble on its fkce, and he has 
brought it." 

" Kow, George, listen to me," shfe flaid ; 
taking hold of his hand, and keeping it fast. 
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*' Since it has pleased God to take away my 
reproach, I am not as I was here; and she 
raised her fingers to her brow. " I see things 
more clearly ; and I see that he has suffered 
as much, perhaps mor^ than I have done. 
I ought to have remembered that manj 
repents ; I ought not to have hid myself* 
from his repentance ; I ought not to 
have left him all these long years to suffer 
an uncertain misery. It was my infirmity, 
and God is merciful to our infirmities ; but 
it was a sore trial for him, and I would 
comfort it if I can. Dear George, if it were 
for myself alone, I could have been well 
content to end my days in peace with you ; 
happy in your love; happy in his friend- 
ship ; in peace with God and man. But 
this would have been a selfish happiness, 
and we must not think only of ourselves, 
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He could not then have eased his conscience 
by Lis devotion ; I should not have been his 
own, and he could not have given me all. 
I, who made him saSer so long, wish now 
to heal his sufiferings ; to help him to redeem 
the past, and to pass his days in the peace 
of God. Therefore I go to him ; I make 
his home my home ; and, be my days long 
or short, I will be hia wife and give him a 
right to bless me. Do you see what I mean. 
Dear George ? Have I convinced you that 
I am right?*' 

"I see that you are an angel, mother," 
broke fix)m his lips ; and another kiss was 
printed on her brow. 

"No, George, no; no angel; but a poor 

weak woman, who longs " she 

paused, and her eyes slowly turned up- 
wards. 
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"Who longs for what?" her son asked, 
leaning over her, an undefined dread filling 
his heart with anguish. 

" For the time when this corruption shall 
put on incorruption ; and this frail, sinfiil 
flesh shall put on immortality. Amen. 
Even so." 

The upward gaze, as she spoke, was like 
that of saints in pictures, so rapt, so intense ; 
in its intensity bespeaking that the spiritual, 
for the moment, overbore the temporal; 
and, by its intensity, shook the equilibrium 
of sense and reason. 

Trevethlan looked at her moumfiilly, 
then kissed her, and rose up &om where he 
sat. The wrong that had shaken her 
blight be healed, but the chord that had 
been shaken trembled stilL 
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CHAPTEE XXXm. 



It is not the burden, but the over-burden 
that kills the beast. 

Spakish Fboyebb. 



Anothbb evening passed by, and then 
came the evening of Mr. Hope's wedding- 
day. It was a dreary one at Sandlands. 
Mr. Dacre was in one of his extreme 
fits of ill-humour. Anne was worse, and 
Mr. Tyler had on that day informed him 
that imless she was removed to a climate 
in which she might have constant air, 
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and dome change of scene, lie could not 
answer for her life. The weal^iesa and 
depression of her nervous system made 
air necessary, while the weakness of her 
chest made it a r^nedy fiill of danger, 
and, where she then was, on many days 
impossible to use. 

Had Mr. Tyler simply said her life 
was in danger, Mr. Dacre would probably 
have acquiesced; but, untaught by ex- 
perience, he dwelt on her nervous 
depression; and though himself the most 
nervous of men, with nerves, especially with 
Anne's nerves, Mr. Dacre had no patience. 
He was not hard enough or unfeeling enough 
to oppose what was thus laid before him, 
as an absolute necessity, but his acqui- 
escence Was ungraciously wrung from 
him at the moment, and during the 
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remainder of the day lie vented on 
his daughters the Aill flood of his 
temper. 

Even Rose was forced to bow before 
it, and since every word she said, on 
this evening, was made the occasion of 
a fresh burst of wrath, a dead silence 
had reigned for above an hour in the 
drawing-room. Anne was gone to bed. 
Katherine and Rose were working. Mr. 
Dacre was sitting with his hands on his 
knees, staring into the fire. 

There was a sound of wheels at the 
door, and the door beU rang. 

Rose looked at Katherine with a joyM 
look, and her Hps made the noiseless sound 
of "Nigell" 

Katherine rose from her seat, but was 
called to order by Mr. Dacre. ^^ Sit still, 
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I desire. What plague is coming to pester 
us to-night?" 

There was a little delay, and then a 
servant entered the room, approached 
Katherine, and said, "Mr. Roper was in 
the dining-room, and wished to speak with 
her." 

The countenances of both sisters fell, and 
a glow, proceeding from many varied feel- 
ings, overspread Katherine's cheek. She 
had her thoughts, hopes as well as fears, 
and fears as well as hopes, connected with 
Trevethlan's return to the neighbourhood. 
To have nothing but fear would not have 
been human, and she was very human; 
but in her soberer mind, when she could 
still a certain throbbing excitement as she 
pictured their meeting, her feeling was one 
of dread. She was resolved to be Anne's 
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{guardian, so long m her help, and care, 
and guardianship were needed; and she 
was resolved to be a guardian unentai^led 
and free. Her dread was connected with 
this resolve. She dreaded lest Trevethlan 
should press his wishes, and misunderstand 
her; she dreaded pressure from Mr. Hope 
in his care for her and his happiness; 
9i08t of all she dreaded a disturbance in 
her own heart. Some can bear a stru^le; 
she felt too much to make stru^les other- 
wise than hateful to her. In this visit, 
at this unexpected hour, there swam 
before her eyes visions of some approach- 
ing disturbance, some request, some de- 
cision to be made, and her heart 
trembled. 

She rose quickly, however, and put adde 
her work, pausing only when her fitther 
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said, '* Desire Mr. Boper to walk in here." 
The servant replied, "Mr. Roper wislkes 
to speak with Miss Dacre alone." She 
then flew awAy to save a further alter- 
cation. 

Mr. Roper was landing by the decaying 
fembers of what had been a fire, and a 
single candle shed its dreary light upon 
his figure; but even this dim vision sufficed 
to shew Katherine that something strange 
had happened, and when he took her hand 
and shook it in silence, his hand was 
trembling, and his pressure was so agitated 
that an icy terror stole through her veins. 
What could he be coming to announce to 
her in this singular manner? 

" What is the matter, Mr. Roper ? " she 
asked, as quietly as she could. 

" I came to tell you of a very unfore- 
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seen — a very — a very tra^cal event that 
bas happened, a very ....** 

" Where ? " Katherine burst in. 

^At BracUeigh. I came straight fix>m 
thence. I come to you, Miss Dacre, at 
Mr. Hope 8 desire.'* He paused. 

If human beings conld read each other's 
heart, and know the agony they cause by 
inadvertent words. If Mr. Boper could 
have been aware of the speechless terror 
with which he fiUed Katherine's heart, 
shewing her, once more, how her life's 
hope himg on TrevetMan's life, he would 
have been sorry all his days after. 

" Sent to me I Tell me what has hap- 
pened," she said, in a low voice ; low be- 
cause she felt more inclined to scream it 
than to speak. 

Mr. Roper obeyed ; took her hand, agita* 
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tedly, and said : " Can you believe it ? 
Mrs. Hope is dead ! " His agitation was in 
and for limself, not for her. His kind heart 
was racked with the scene he had witnessed, 
and he could not speak of it in calmness. 

Katherine stood speechless. One bound 
there was of something like joy in the relief 
the words afforded, but that momentary 
feeling passed, she stood shocked, grieved, 
and, had it been really possible to be so, 
incredulous. 

The wife, on her wedding day, dead I 
The long sought restored only to be 
snatched away! The hope of making up, 
in this world, for a wrong madly done, 
and fervently repented, dashed aside 1 It 
seemed one of those dispensations of a 
merciful Providence, before which our dull 
and feithless eyes turn away in trembling. 
VOL. ni. ' N 
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" You are shocked, Miss Dacre. 1 knew 
you would be so. So kind a friend as 
Mr. Hope ! So sad . and unexpected an 
event ! Pray sit down, and I will tell you, 
more at leisure, all that has occurred." 13e 
pushed a chair close to the fading fire ; and, 
now that he had told his bad news, re- 
covered himself, and was able to attend 
to Katherine, and to speak with composure. 

"Yes J do ten me all,": she said, after a 
moment. " I can hardly believe it is true. 
Tell me from the beginning. When was 
it? Did the marriage take place?" She 
would have asked other hurried questions, 
but 'Mr. Roper stopped her. 

"I will tell you. in detail, Miss Dacs?e. 
I am in no hurry. I sent on a messenger 
to my poor wife, who must be anxious^ 
and who will be much distresseld, and:! 
told her I should call oft you.. It is, in 
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factj by Mr. Hope's desire that I come. 
I will tell you for wbat purpose in the 
course of my sad tale. I went to 5rack- 
leigh about three o'clock. Mrs. Trevethlan 
had not then arrived, and I fancied that 
Mr. Hope appeared anxious. He said 
nothing, however, of his anxiety, and I 
accompanied him into the pretty boudoir 
that had been prepared, and there I made 
my simple preparations for the ceremony. 
This done, Mr. Hope begged me to go 
into the library, and, with his usual 
thoughtful care, provided me with books 
suited to my taste. He said he hoped I 
should not be detained long. I assured 
him I was at his orders for the day. I 
little thought how much I should be 
required. Though, as. I said, anxious for 
the moment, ^his countenance was open 

N 2 
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and happy. He has, as you already know, 
related to me his history, and I could 
plainly trace how a peaceM conscience 
was doing its work in renovating his soul. 
I thought of all the happiness about to be 
bom into that house ; but God has ordered 
it otherwise, and it becomes us to bow to 
His decrees." 

Mr. Roper paused a moment, and then 
went on, hurriedly, with his narrative; 
and, whether from that natural process 
by which feeling warms the language, or 
whether in his hurry he had not time 
to reflect, he dropped his usual measured 
words and hackneyed observations, and 
simply, and even graphically, related , 
what followed. 

"Shortly after his departure, the rush 
of footsteps in the house told me that she 
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was come. T?lie Kbrary, as you are aware, 
does not look to the front, and I could 
not therefore, though I had curiosity, see 
anything that occurred. In about a quarter 
of an hour Mr. Hope came to me and told 
me that Mrs. Trevethlan was to rest for 
a short time before the marriage took 
place, and that her son was with her. He 
said she had not been well in the morning, 
which had been the cause of a slight delay ; 
but that she was now better, and hoped, 
in half an hour, to be ready for the 
ceremony to proceed. The expression of 
anxiety had vanished from his countenance. 
He looked serious and calm, but happy ; as 
if confident that, in his guardianship, this 
failing health would shortly be made 
whole. 

"He left me again, for the time specified, 
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and then himself letnined to summcm 
me, and we proceeded to the boudoir. 
It was empty. I put on my surplice, 
opened my books, and stood ready for 
her coming. Mr. Hope also stood near 
me, his eyes fixed upon the door which ^ 
ox)ened from the dressing-room prepared 
for her. There was a little delay, but 
at length the door opened, and she came 
out, leaning on her son, and followed 
by her attendant, a grave-looking, elderly 
person, who is much attached to her, 
as I have since discovered. I <^annot! 
describe to you. Miss Dacre, my surprise 
at that moment. In Mr. Trevethlan's 
mother I had expected to see a person 
Cft middle age j I had not anticipated that 
I should see a beautiful bride; but such 
was the case. Sh6 was ilot dressed like 
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a bride. She had on, if I do not mis- 
take, a cap, and her slight figure was 
wrapt in a lace shawl; but she looked' 
most lovely. I felt a momentaiy fear 
as I looked at her, so ethereal and un- 
esorthly was her appearance; so heavenly 
the sweetness of her eyes and countenanoe; 
so transparently pale her complexion; 
but it was not a moment for observations^ 
and as soon as her son had slowly led 
her to the table at which I stood, Mr. 
Hope joined her, and the service began. 

"In a voice very sweet and firm she 
spoke her vows, and most touchingly did 
Mr. Hope promise to love and to cherish • 
her till death should part them. I speak 
Off these things, because I feel as if the 
sound of their two voices, after what has 
since occurred, will haunt me to my last 
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hour J but I will dwell on them no 
longer. The service concluded, and both 
knelt in prayer. 

" When they rose up, there was a smile 
on both their countenances, and their 
eyes met. The thoughts they had were 
beyond my powers to imagine. The 
thoughts she had, at least, were so. 
They were of heaven, not of earth. 
She then turned from him, and put her 
arm within her son's ; and, after dis- 
missing her maid, he led her, I presume 
at her desire, to a seat; and then he 
stood by her until Mr. Hope fetched ker 
• to sign her name in the register I had 
brought. Mr. Trevethlan's countenance 
pained me during the whole service. It 
was not only sad, it was gloomy. I 
can partly enter into his feelings now; 
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but, at the moment, I felt that, even if 
grieved at the marriage, he was need- 
lessly revealing his disapprobation. 

"When the signature was written, Mr. 
Hope again led her to her seat, and the 
maid was summoned back to make her 
signature. Mr. Trevethlan had already 
done so, and stood by his mother, while 
Mr. Hope kindly directed the former 
where to put her name. It was at this 
moment that a sudden cry was heard. I 
looked hastily round, and Mrs. Hope 
had fallen. The cry was from her son, 
who was hanging over her with looks 
of terror and agony. Mr. Hope and the 
maid sprang to her side, and, after some 
words with her son, they raised her up, 
and carried her« away through the door 
by which she had entered. I do not 
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think, at that instant, that Mr. Hope 
anticipated any great evil; but^ as they 
carried her through the door, I caught 
siglit of her face, and I felt death was 
iJiere. I, very sadly, divested myself of 
my dress; and in a few moments Mr. 
Trevethlan entered, and be^ed me to be 
so good as to wait. Tyler, he said, was 
sent for; and he added — with such a 
look as I have sometimes seen before, 
when hope is ftuding — that I might be 
wanted. I sadly repeated what I had 
before said, that I was at Mr, Hope's 
orders, and, thinking I might probably 
be in the way where I then was, I 
told him: I should; be found, wheai my 
presence was needed, in the librery. 

** An hour or so passed while I waited, 
and heaxcS nothing; after that, Tyler came 
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to me, atid told me the cade was hopfeless. 
It was an attack from the heart, and she 
had not sufficient strength to rally from it. 
While he was speaking, Mr. Hope opened 
the door, and beckoned to me. Never, 
Miss Dacre," — and Mr. Roper's eyes filled 
with tears — ** never can I forget the sight 
of his face at that moment. It was like 
the ghost of itself; it was as if twenty 
years' work had passed over it in a second 
of time. Yet he was perfectly calm, and 
said, with only a slight tremble in his 
voice, *My wife is dying. She wishes to 
speak to you. Will you follow me ? ' No 
word about himself, or that anguish t read 
in his countenance. But that was^ always 
Mi!*. Hope's way. 

" fie went before me, and stooped ove* 
her, as she lay in bed, to tell her I was 
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come. Her son leaned against her pillow. 
As I looked at the group, I felt it was 
impossible a being so beloved could die. 
Could not the prayers of so much love 
save her? But it was not a thought for 
me to have, and I banished it j knowing 
that all the Lord of all does, is weU 
done. 

" She dismissed them both, and I ap- 
proached her; and never did so saint-like 
a mind open itself to me. I found her 
not only prepared for this hour, but ex- 
pecting it ; and not only expecting and 
resigned to it, but happy in its coming. 
* My joy costs them grief,' were some of 
her words ; ' but it would not if they 
knew me and my weakness well. I am 
too weak for sorrow, and weaker still to 
bear joy, and my merciAil Lord has had 
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pity on my weakness ; He calls me home, 
before I can add sorrow to those to whom 
I would give only joy. You must tell 
them this when I am gone.' She said 
this, and more, to the same purpose ; and 
I left her, feeling that, although to them 
the dispensation was severe, yet that it 
was, in itself, a visitation of mercy, and 
not of judgment. She spoke also of her 
reasons for coming, and how she had 
prayed to live, that she might die his wife, 
to whom she had caused so much suffer- 
ing. ' And now,' she said, ' all is well, — I 
die in his home, and I shall be buried in 
his grave ; and he will have peace in the 
thought that all he could do he did 
For the rest, God will comfort him.' 

" When I left her, Mr. Tyler was again 
admitted ; and, as he informed me that 
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the time of her stay on eaxth was draw- 
ing to a close, I returned to the library, to 
nee if I coujd be of any further use. I there 
found that, with his usual thoughtM kind* 
ness, Mr. Hope had ordered some refresh- 
mepLt to be prepared for me. It was 
towards nine o'clock when Tyler capie to 
tell me that all was over. He said th^e 
had been . one moment of great agpny ; 
but, with that exception, that her end 
had been as peaceful as the fading away 
of an infant. He had remained within 
Qall, in the expectation of some such suffer- 
iujg, and had been summoned when it 
occurred. He seemed much overcome by 
the scene he had witnessed." Here Mr. 
Roper t paused, and blew his nose. 

"Did you see Mr. Hope?*' Katherine 
ask^d. 
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"I was about to tell you, Miss Docre. 
In a short time I wrote a note expressive 
of my sympathy, and askii^ if there was 
any way in which I could be of use to 
him. I then waited, and in half an hour, 
or something less, I was told that Mr. 
Hope wi&hed to speak mth me." 

"And how did you fiad him?'' Eathe* 
rine again broke in. 

" I found him composed, and like him- 
self. He said little or nothing to me of 
his own grief, and but little of what had 
occurred. His thoughts appeared to be 
entirely engrossed with anxiety for Mr. 
Trevethlan. It was for that reason he 
had sent for me. Mr. Trevethlan had 
decHned to admit &^m, and he wished me 
to make an attempt to see him, and to 
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endeavour to persuade Mm to take some 
nourishment." 

"And you went?" Katherine asked, to 
hasten him in his communications. 

" I did, of course. I knocked, and when 
he heard my voice he admitted me ; but 
I grieve to say that I was totally unable 
to administer any consolation. He is 
exceedingly distressed, exceedingly dis- 
tressed, and after a very few words he 
plainly told me he wished to be alone. 
Grief, Miss Dacre, must have its way ; 
and when a strong young man is broken 
down by it, he prefers, I believe, to suffer 
alone. I was compelled to leave him, and I 
returned to Mr. Hope, who was awaiting 
my report. He sighed more than once, 
but made little remark; and after a few 
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moments, thanked me and wished me 
good-night. Before I left the room, how- 
ever, he called to me, and requested me 
to come to you, to inform you of all that 
had happened, and to ask it of your kind- 
ness that you would accompany me to 
Brackleigh to-morrow morning. He wished 
much to see you, he said." 

Mr. Boper paused again, and looked at 
her for her consent; but Katherine re- 
mained silent. She was thinking it aU 
over, and meditating on what lay before 
her. 

''I think, under the circumstances. Miss 
Dacre — ^if you consider my opinion of any 
weight — that you need have no scruples 
of delicacy in visiting him at this moment." 

"No. I had no scruples," Katherine 
said, with a faint smile. "I was only 

VOL. III. o 
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CHAPTER XXXrV. 



"Dear aa thou wert, and justly dear, 

I would not weep for thee ; 
One thought should check the starting tear, 

It 18 that thou art free. 

Dalb. 



Mb. Roper called for Katherine punctually 
on the following morning, and they arrived 
at Brackleigh by half-past eleven. Nature 
does not sjnnpathize with man, but man 
casts a shadow from his own mind over 
nature. Not all the brilliancy of a bright 
minny frost, makmg trees, and grass, and 
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windows sparkle, coxJd lighten Brackleigh of 
the awe and shade of death that hung over 
it; and Katherine*s beating pulses were 
stilled into repose, as she entered the 
hushed and darkened house. 

Mr. Roper left her in the library, saying 
he woxJd return to take her to Mr. Hope; 
but it was Mr. Hope who, in three minutes, 
came to her. Katherine had hardly had 
time to acknowledge the existence of that 
awe and dread with which we almost 
recoil from seeing one who has passed 
through a great tribulation, before he stood 
beside her, and held out his hand. 

"I woxJd not keep you waiting,'* he 
said, in his own voice and manner. "I 
knew how you must dread coming here." 

If he had been overcome with agitation, 
the terror of seeing a man's grief might 
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have turned her to stone ; but tlie omple^ 
tlioughtfid kindness of kb manner w«s 80 
unexpected, that it ovBrset her, and. she 
burst into tearsL 

He wrung her hand with great agitation 
several times ; but it was evident that, 
thou^ grateful for her sympathy, that 
sympathy was not his object, for shortly 
he drew a chair in to the fire, made her 
sit down, and sitting down likewise, began 
to speak; not, as Mr; Roper had said, of 
hia own grie^ or the loss he had had, but 
of him who was now his step-son. 

^^I want to consult you. Miss Dacre, 
about poor George Trevethlan. It was 
for that purpose I be^ed you to come 
here. His state of mind grieves me 
much, and I find myself unable to: deal 
with it." 
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" It is' darly yet^" Katherine said, 
tremuloosly. '' Calmness and comfort do 
not come ait once." 

"I am very fer from expecting of 
wishing they should. Do not mistake 
me. I know,"— and his lip quivered-* 
"what he has lost, and I know what 
the loss is to him. No grief on his 
part can be too great ; but what I regret 
for him is that he is, angry as well as 
sorty; into an angry soxJ no comfort 
can ever fall. He sees, in this event, 
not the hand of God, but the hand of 
man; and to blows of man's inflietioA 
it is hard to submit." 

Katherine guessed what he meant, but 
did not dare to ask. She was silent^ 
thinking it better to wait for explanation^ 
than,: on such a aubject^ to make inquirjr^ 
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. /^Tou do not understand me, Miss 
Dacre. What I mean is, that he looks 

on me as the cause. On me, who " 

he stopped and struggled hard with 
some inward emotion ; then said, " I can- 
not speak of this. But you know, Miss 
Dacre, that, : if ever an event was 
brought about by the mysterious dis- 
pensations of Providence, our reunion 
was so brought. You know how litde 
such a thought was in my mind, when 
your words revealed to me that long- 
hidden mystery. Nor for what followed am 
I to blame. I know not ; I might have 
been wiser, perhaps, if I had stifled that 
longing desire, by a life of devotion to 
heal the wound I. had made; if I had 
overcome the promptings of my heart ; 
if I had been content to be a friend ; I 
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say now, it might have been wiser, but 
it did not seem so then; it seemed as if 
for this we met again, for this she 
foi^ave me, that I might give up my 
hfe to cheer and comfort her. Nor was 
it," he continued, after a moment, "my 
will that brought her here. I do not 
say I opposed her ; I do not say it did 
not make me happy ; but, until she 
spoke, it was far from my thought. In 
truth, I may say, I waited but to hear 
her speak. Her will was my will; her 
words my law." 

He stopped again, and Katherine, still 
in sympathizing silence, waited for more. 
It seemed unfitting for her to say she 
was certain he had acted for the best. 
And what phrases of common consolation 
were suited to his case? He did not 
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appear ta wish for words, but,, after a 
moments thou^t, went on. 

'^I have said all this in my defence, 
because I wish him to feel it;. &r his 
own sake, not for mine. He may fancy, 
I am sure he does, that he h^s cause for 
resentment, and he has sorrow enough, poor 
fellow, without brooding over thoughts of 
helpless anger. I feel for him, God knows 
how I feel for him; but he should also feel 
for me; if for nothing €lse, yet for this, be- 
cause remorse and repentance will and must 
arise, lest, in my too eager desire to bless 
her, I have hurried her blessed life to its 
repose." He clasped his hands together^ 
for a moment, with a look of agony, and 
a contraction of his brows. "I resist 
the thought," he added, with some 
passiom ^^God knows I meant welL 
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It was Godfs wiill^ and I stnye to be 
content." 

^^You should be so," Catherine at last 
said, gentlj. "From all Mr. Ropes teQs 
me she said, you can have no cause 
to blame yourself, nor yet to grieve for 
her." 

" I know it," he replied, his brow dear* 
ing. ^^It is human infirmity that troubles 
me, not my faith that is shaken. I know 
it is the will of One wiser than we are,, 
who has ordered her so soon to rest, and 
I am content *All is well' were her 
last words to me, and they shall be graven 
on my heart for ever." 

"But it was not of this I 'meant to 
speak," he again began. '^ It is of George; 
WoxJd you see him, Mss: Dacre ? Would 
you try to comfort him, by telling hiffi 
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and making him feel the truth? ^' He 
looked at her as her colour deepened, but, 
without seeming to observe her, went on. 
**I know it is a strange thing to ask of 
you, and my necessity only compels me. 
He refuses to see me; Mr. Roper went 

to him, at my request ; but Mr. 

Roper is a good man, a very good man ; 
and I cannot enough be grateful for his 
sympathy and kindness ; but ... he fidled 
last, night, and he is, perhaps, scarcely 
fitted to say all I wish to have said. 
Mrs. Frankland cannot leave her house in 
this cold weather, and I know not to 
whom to turn." 

" I will' do anything I can," Katherine 
said ; " only! . . . ..." She stopped, and 

vainly endeavoured to conceal her em- 
barrassment. 
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" Only what? Do not fear me; a friend 
for life." 

** I only mean," and she blushed deeply, 
*' I don't see how I can force myself upon 
him." 

Mr. Hope turned away, and wrote a 
few lines. 

"Dear George, — ^At my request 
Miss Dacre came with Mr. Roper to see 
me this morning. I wish I could per- 
suade you to see her before she leaves the 
house. I think you would find in her 
sympathy the comfort that I have done ; 
but do as you like best, for I need not 
say the suggestion comes only from me. 

"H. H." 

"Will that do?" And he placed the 
note in her hands. 

Ashamed of saying it would not do; 
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aabamed of being in anj waj xeluctant at 
such a moment ; yet not the less clxeading 
kat Trevethilaii might :think her forward 
in intruding upon him, she was iobMged 
to acquiesce, and returned the note, with 
a consent. 

Mr. Hope left the room, and presently 
returned with Mr. Roper. 

"He would like to see you, Miss 
Daere. Mr. Eoper will take you up- 
stairs." And earnestly and gratefoUy 
pressing her hand, he disappeared. 

With a fluttering heart, Katherine fol- 
lowed her guide, and had scarcely time 
or power to wonder where she was going, or 
to picture the meeting that would ensue, be- 
fore she stood in a room, which she had not 
seen in its bright array ; the very boudoir 
iu which the marriage had taken place. It 
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was empty. " I will leave you now," Mr. 
Roper said, in a low voice; "he is in 
there, and wiU come to you,* pointing to 
tiie dressing-room door. And he imme- 
diately left her. 

The sorrowftd thoughts suggested by 
the place in which she stood, calmed, yet 
could not wholly overcome the natural 
beatings of Katherine^s heart. But what 
the room could not do, the first sight of 
Trevethlan did. With a revulsion, even 
of shame, at herself for allowing selfish 
feelings to have force at such a time, she 
became suddenly cold and still. 

He came in, looking worn and pale, 
prostrate and absorbed in grief, as if no 
other thought had power to divert him, 
even for a moment. Not the sight of her, 
not the touch of her hand as they met, 
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altered for a smgle instant the fixed op* 
pression of gloom and sorrow that weighed 
his eyelids down, and clouded his brows. 

And when they met, he said not a word. 
No thanks for her coming, no expression 
of pleasure at the sight of her &ce. He 
left her again, as if to escape £rom evai the 
dull light that streamed through the half- 
dosed shutters, and placed himself near the 
fireplace, leaning one arm on the slab of 
marble, and with the other shading his eyes. 

Katherine felt chilled and troubled. It 
seemed as if she had, in truth, forced 
herself upon him. After a moment's 
thought, however, she took courage, went 
nearer to the fire, and said, gently, " Mr. 
Hope told me you would like to see 



me. 



^^I have not had time to wish," he 
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replied, with a heavy sigh. " I fancied it 
was Mr. Hope's wish." 

Though not ungracious in tone, the 
words were ungracious, and so he seemed 
to feel, as soon as they were spoken ; 
for, though he did not see Katherine's 
heightened colour, he explained, "I mean 
to say, unless I had supposed it to be his 
wish, I should not have allowed myself 
to think of it to-day." 

Even the explanation, though it had 
natural courtesy, had no warmth. But 
Katherine had now recovered herself The 
flutterings of hope and fear, the agitations 
of a long-cherished affection, were conquered 
and put aside : and she applied herself to 
the purpose for which she came. 

**It was Mr. Hope's wish," she gently 
VOL. m. p 
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replied, "because you will not see him. 
Why will you not?" 

"I cannot to-day,'* be said, with agita- 
tion. 

"But it is for your sake that he wishes 
to see you. He thinks you are angry 
with him; that you look (m him as the 
author of all this miseiy." 

He struggled hard to speak calmly^ 
crushing his hands together, and iDiting 
loB Hps; but tears i^ang into his eyes, 
and his words were broken. ** Miss Dacre, 
we cannot help our thoughts; they codne 
thronging before me. A month ago, aU 
was well, as well as it could be — ^well «nd 
happy; and now — my poor mother! — a 
sacrifice to him. He embittered her life^ 
and now she dies for Mm." — 
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" But who brought them together again ?'" 
Katherine asked. 

"I cannot tell," he rephed. "I never 
asked." 

"I did not mean what earthly beimgy" 
sibfe said, coloimng. ^^That was only a 
chance. I mean Who ordered it that, after 
so many years of repentance, so many of 
fruitless search, he should find her at last 
When once she was foimd,. he could hardly 
bare' acted otherwise than he has done. 
What could he offer to her again but his 
whole heart, his whole life, to redeem the 
past?" 

"I know, I know. We must all say 
God's wiE be done- I hope I shall, in 
time. But it is hard to reconcile His will 
with a man's selfish will. Mr. Hope was 
fuU of himself, and all he could do for her;> 

p 2 
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he never heeded my words. / knew her 
weakness; I had right to know it, who 
had guarded her so long." And scalding 
tears filled his eyes again, and hung heavily 
on his lajshes. 

It was one of those cases in which, on 
both sides, there is so much to be said. 
While with Mr. Hope, Katherine's heart 
had melted with pity for him; now she 
felt as full of pity for the a^rieved son. 
She was utterly perplexed how to offer 
advice, or how to soothe the sharpness of 
his regrets. 

While considering how best to speak, 
he said, suddenly, " Would you see her?" 

And tremblingly Katherine consented; 
thank&l that there was some definite thing 
she could do, to show her sympathy with 
his grief. 
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He said no more, but walked straight 
into the dressing-room, beckoning to her 
to follow. But, before he passed on 
through the next open door, he stopped 
and said, and there was a bitter reproach 
in the voice, "Tou would not be a 
daughter to her?" 

"Not would not, but could not," 
Katherine said, steadily, though softly ; 
pitying, not condemning, the state of mind 
which seemed to find solace only in 
dwelling on his mother's wrongs. 

He did not notice her words, but 
passed on to the bed of death ; and softly 
removed the handkerchief that covered the 
fair, still, features. Very feir they were, 
and the expression of peace and joy 
was beyond the common repose of 
death. 
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Katlierine stoc^ied over heTj and pressed 
lier lips cm the pale bfow. 

"Thank jaa for that,** Trevethlan said, 
aeizing her hand. **She ever loved you." 

^And I should have loved hw,** 
Kalherine said, with tearfiil ^es; "but 
I cannot grieve for her now. She is at 
rest; and jou, who know the sufferings 
of her hfe, onght not to gradge it to her.** 

"It maj be so, bat it is hard to part'* 
The words came ^m his very soul; and 
when, a moment aCberwards, Ejatherine, as 
die left the room, glanced round, sup- 
pomig him to be behind her, she saw 
him bending over the dead; and it was 
with a look of sueh adoring k>ve, as 
mfjde her heart vibrate with emotions 
of sympathy, and longing, and jealousy. 
Not that jealousy which would rob 
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another, &r less the dead, of its possession; 
but which would fain ask a like portion 
of love for its own. 

He followed her in a moment, and 
his mood was evidently so much soflbened 
that, in the few further words that 
passed between them, Katherine was able 
to win from him a consent to see Mr» 
Hope. 

They parted with the same ^[uietness 
with which they had met, although with 
more feeling on his side. He thanked 
her, and said he believed the consent 
she had won from him could have been 
won only by her. He then shook 
hands, opened the door for her, and so 
their interview ended. 

Katherine found her watchfiil guardian, 
Mr. Boper, seated on the stairs, and de- 
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dining to go again to Mr. Hope ; she 
accompanied him to the carriage, which 
was waiting for them. She thought it 
best to leave the grace of the consent to 
Trevethlan, as well as to leave to him 
the time and manner of the interview. 

When seated in the carriage, Mr. Roper 
told her how much good she had done 
to Mr. Hope, and trusted she had been 
as succ^ssfiil with Mr. Trevethlan. " In 
fact," he said, " he was convinced she had. 
Some minds, some men's minds, were ac- 
cessible only to female influence. He had 
observed this, and so convinced was he of 
the truth of the observation that, had she 
scrupled to consent to Mr. Hope's request, 
he had intended to carry Mrs. Koper to 
Brackleigh." 

Katherine half-smiled, but agreed with 
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him. In truth, she thought it probable 
that, where two men were concerned, any 
kind, soft-natured person might have helped 
to mend the diflferences between them. 

Pleased with her agreement, Mr. Roper 
entered more at large into the question of 
the beneficial influence of man on woman, 
and of woman on man ; treating it as 
a totaUy new idea, and warming almost 
into eloquence with the beauties of his 
subject, as they unfolded more and more 
upon his mind ; and to do Mr. Roper 
justice, it was his own original thought. 
It was no fault of his if it had already 
been discussed by ^ thousand other minds. 
He had never read their discussions, there- 
fore his thoughts were his own. 

It was not tiU night that Katherine was 
able to indulge in reflection over the 
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eventa of the day, and when the night 
came, there was ao great a deadness and 
jfotness in her mind and spirits that thought 
waa no indulgence, and very wearily she 
went to rest. It was not that, under such 
circumstances, she had expected, fex lege 
had wished for demonstrations of feeling ; 
yet certain it is, that the absence of that 
which, the day before, she had so much 
dreaded, had, in the perversity of the 
human heart, mortified her affections and 
depressed her spirit. 

How often in involuntary yet vivid 
fency had she pictured this first meeting 1 
How often had the pict\ire her vivid fitncy 
drew made her heart beat and tremble I 
How often had the thoughts of Trevethlan's 
unchanging &ithfiilness made her sigh 
while she smiled! How often had pity for 
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bis loaelineas filled her soul with the strife 
of comtending wishes! And aow she could 
iseom herself for her vain fancies; for what 
sign of a heart occupied with her image 
had he shewn ? She asked herself whether, 
under any circumstaaces, she could have 
shewn to him the coldness, or, at least, 
the calmness he had shewn to her; and 
she felt that it was she who had been 
absorbed in the thought of him, not he 
with her. 

She owned it was best 9fl it wae. She 
confessed thj^t the absence of pleadings, 
to which she could not respond, was good; 
but some best things are trying things, and 
while she owned the good, her spirit rose 
up against it. 

One too certain result followed- In 
the perfect oonsciousness o^ and confidence 
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in, Trevethlan's affection, her heart had 
lain for years in calm repose; a repose 
so calm that only on one or two occasions 
had it spoken sufficiently plainly to warn 
her where she was garnering up the hopes 
of her fiiture days; but anxiety is a teacher 
of another kind. It lays bare the veiy 
depths of the soul, and beneath its influence, 
in the doubts regarding the love he bore 
her, Katherine's heart woke up from its 
repose, and sorely was she tried in her 
efforts to hush it again to rest. 

During the week that followed, she 
heard but little of the inmates of Brack- 
leigh. Mr. Roper went there almost daily 
to "administer consolation," as he termed 
it, to Mrs. Trevethlan's attendant. She 
had lived with her mistress for many years, 
and she mourned for her as a mother 
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mourns for a child who has needed all her 
care. On these occasions, he once ox 
twice saw Mr. Hope on business, and once 
he found Trevethlan sitting in Mrs. 
Baker's room. 

" And how are they ? " Katherine asked 
when Mr. Koper gave her this information. 

" Mr. Hope appears to be much excited," 
he replied, "aird so long as excitement 
lasts, it is difficult to judge of the state of 
mind ; so, at least, I observe. Mr. Tre- 
vethlan looked very sad, and much de- 
pressed. Mrs. Baker says he is lost in 
that lonely house, without occupation, and 
she has no doubt that it will be better for 
him to return to his work in London." 

"And is he going to return?" 

"She believes so, the day after the 
funeral. She mentioned to me, in con- 
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fidedQCe, Miss Dacre, that Mr. Hope had 
made hkn a very handsome ofier. He 
proposed to him to leave his profession^ 
and to live with him,, being treated in. 
all respects as his son. 

"And he declined?" 

''He did. He said work was necessary 
to him^ and he preferred to work. And 
Mrs. Baker,, though she appeared, for 
some cause she did not explain, to regret 
the determination, said that she had no 
doubt that he had decided for the best" 

"Yes, I should think so,"" Katherine 
replied. " Men who have had a profession 
me not happy in idleness." But, though 
she could moralize upon it, her heart sank 
at the intelligence. Had she been to Tre- 
vethlan what she had once supposed, his 
decision might not have been so hasty. 
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The only definite communication sle 
had ficom Brackleigh was in the following 
note; which, on the fourth or fifth day, 
she received firom Mr. Hope. 

"Dear Miss Dacre, 

" I cannot delay to thank you 
for having been the means of restoring to 
me, a second time, what is very dear to me. 
1 mean the aflfection of him who is now as 
my son, George Trevethlan. 

*• He has had much to pardon, but he has 
pardoned fiiHy and freely, and no earthly 
thing can ever, I trust, make bitterness 
between us. 

" I have made a confession to him, as I 
had already done to his mother, of every 
thought and feeling that I have cherished. 
I have cause, as well aa you, to know that 
truth and opemaess are good, and mys- 
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teries are hatefiil. All is well between us, 
and, so far as I am concerned, will ever 
remain so. 

"Tours most faitMilly, 
"H. Hope." 

The day of the ftmeral passed, and, on 
the following day, Mr. Roper informed 
Katherine that Trevethlan was gone. 
Actually gone ; and this was the end I 
Rose was present when this fact was com- 
municated, and she saw the momentary 
flush and the paleness that succeeded; but 
she made, at that time, no observation. 

A day and a night Katherine passed 
of very acute misery — of even dismay; 
but if human beings, who have ground 
for trust, did but trust each other a 
little more perfectly, how needless might 
many anxious hours appear I On the 
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On the very next morning she received a 
letter from Trevethlan. It had been posted 
at a town about twenty miles on the road to 
London, and this care had evidently been 
taken out of consideration for her wishes, 
and to save her from all comments and 
gossiping remarks. 

The letter was a peculiar one. It 
was not written in the tone of a lover. 
There were no lover's phrases or pleadings. 
Earnestness : that was its characteristic, and 
a most resolute determination, once for all, 
to have an explicit answer. He said it 
was reluctantly that at such a time he 
turned his mind to such a subject, yet 
that he could not leave the country which 
she inhabited without assuring her of his 
imaltered attachment, and endeavouring to 

VOL. m. Q 
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ma from her a promise of a return. He 
then went on. 

" I must, however, ask of you to tell 
me the simple truth. Is there hope, or 
is there not? The vague, uncertain hope 
with which I have lived, and not unhappily, 
for seven years, will not suffice me now. 
My home is lonely ; the object of my life 
is gone ; and my spirits, which never have 
been high, are oppressed with melancholy. 
I must have a definite engagement, or, what- 
ever it may cost me, a definite refiisal. . Do 
not misunderstand me. I ask not nor desire 
a present thing, but I must have your 
promised love, or none at aU. Foi^ve 
me if I write gloomily or moodily. Foigive 
iae if I seem to reproach you for my lotig 
uncertainty. I know your refusal was once 
definite enough, and yet I clung to. hope 
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througli it alL I thought, then, you loved 
or niight love me, and that was enough; 
But I may have been mistaken. I ask for 
explicit words, whether they be to bid 
me hope or despair." 

Katherine was not disposed to quarrel 
with this letter — abrupt though its tone 
might be. She had passed the age which 
ciaxes for romantic words. She saw she was 
still loved, and she asked no more ; and 
though, from the moody tone of the letter, 
a^d other circumstances, she could suppose 
he was not fiiultless, she was convinced that 
so perfect a son could not fail to make a 
loving husband, and was happy. She 
answered his letter, therefore, with aU the 
frankness and explicitness he desired ; own- 
ing her own wishes, and her own attach- 
meiit, of which she was now fiilly conscious, 

q2 
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without disguise. But she also explicitly 
added : " So long as my sister Anne, 
remains at home, and needing my care, so 
long I am bound to her. No one who 
knows her can fail to see that she requires, 
for body and mind, a watchful and af- 
fectionate guardian ; and having under- 
taken her guardianship, nothing shall ever 
tempt me to give it up. With regard to 
my youngest sister, it is different ; she is 
weU able to take care of herself; and, 
though it will ever be painfiil to part, I 
know happiness requires some sacrifices, 
and I will place no barrier but one between 
my happiness and me. It is for you to 
decide whether such an indefinite promise 
is sufficient." 

She received, by return of post, a letter 
in a very different tone to the last. The 
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hope she gave was pronounced to be 
sufficient to support Mm, not for seven, 
but treble the number of years ; and the 
ardent and grateful strain in which he 
wrote, convinced her that if his temper 
had its faults, it had its charms also. The 
future, distant as that future might be, was 
now occasionally pictured by her fancy; 
and that picture of her ftiture home made 
her heart beat, and her eyes brighten. 
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CHAPTER XXXV. 



€h>d grant thee tiune own wish, and gnnt thee mine. 

Boviui. 



While tHs correspondence, and these hopes 
and fears, agitated Katherine's inner life, her 
daily life was troubled by other anxieties. 
The daily and hourly expectation that 
Nigel must return, and that his return 
would restore health to Anne's failing 
frame, supported her and Rose under the 
sad sight of their sister's decay. They never 
lost the confidence that Mr. Roper's letter 
would bring him back, and, though day by 
day disaijpointment fretted their souls, 
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hopelessness never brought its dreary shadow 
over them. The cares mentioned were, 
however, connected with Anne; and were 
caused by the impracticable temper of 
Mj*. Dacre. 

Having at last wrung from him a 
consent to remove to the seaside, Mr. 
Tyler, without consultation with Kathe^ 
rine, gave him the information, by way of 
a douceur, that houses at Sidmouth were 
vety cheap that winter. Unlike Mr. 
Roper, Mr. Tyler never observed, and 
was quite unconscious, that the name 
of Sidmouth was very rarely pronounced. 
He remembered that all — and Anne 
especially — had returned from Sidmouth 
in good health, needing no potions of 
his /composition, for many months; and 
therefore, as a natural inference, he 
thought he could not be doing better 
tJuuDi to propose a return. . . 
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Mr. Dacre eagerly accepted the pro- 
posal; and vain afterwards were Eathe- 
rine's words; and vain her assurances 
that, Anne's illness having a mental 
rather than a bodily cause, the removal 
to Sidmouth was simply madness. "Do 
you imagine you are cleverer than Tyler ? " 
was the single and sarcastic answer 
vouchsafed. 

Unwilling to relate Anne's story to 
Mr. Tyler, whom nothing but the ab- 
straction of his tongue could have cured 
of gossiping, she simply told him that 
the want of novelty was a great ob- 
jection, and that Anne's distaste to the 
place made her reluctant even to men- 
tion it to her. He must therefore undo 
what he had done. But this Mr. Tyler 
found impossible. All* he said was sup- 
posed to be at Eatherine's dictation, and 
was treated with contempt. For nearly 
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a week, during which a sudden increase 
of cold, making a removal impossible, 
left the question undecided, this strife 
of wills vexed the house at Sandlands; 
plunging Mr. Dacre into gloom and ini- 
tabilitj, and annoying Katherine with 
the thought that the last remedy that 
seemed in human power available for her 
sister was about to be thrown away. She 
had, however, made up her mind to ac- 
quiesce in her father's determination, when 
they were unexpectedly extricated from 
the difficulty. 

The day before his wife's funeral, Mr. 
Hope was ill; and, fearful of being un- 
able to accompany •her to the grave, he 
sent for Mr. Tyler to cure him. Of him 
he made the inquiry, " When do the 
Dacres move?" and heard, in reply, 
the account of the difficulties that had 
occurred. 
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Mr. Hope considered for a moment, 
and then said, '^ I tHnk I can settle' 
it." 

And lie did so. He wrote that day 
to Torquay to engage a house; and, on 
the following evening, he wrote : — 
"Dear Dacrb, 

** I have a house at Tor- 
quay, for which I have no use. If it is 
likely to suit your daughter, I should 
really "be thankful to you to occupy it 
forme." 

Mr. Dacre was enraptured. Gloom and 
ill-femper vanished under the bright hope 
of the savings that would ensue; and, 
oh the first day that. the weather per- 
mitted it, he cheerily removed his &mily 
to the abbde prepared for them. 
^ Mr. Hope's kind act was one which 
could only be its own reward. The in- 
ference universally drawn was that the 
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iiovse at Torquay had been taken for the 
benefit of his wife, and no suspicion ever 
irose that care for Anne's health and^ 
Katherine's perplexities was the cause. 
And this was as he wished it to be. He' 
had once desired to be Katherine's na-' 
tural protector; that desire had not only, 
been baJBBied, but, in the agitation of 
superior passions, had been blown to the 
winds. Except in the memory that it 
had once been, no vestige of it remained. 
But the desire was only changed, its 
Abject was not rehnquished. It was stiU- 
hii3 hope to watch over her as an 
invisible guardian, until the time should 
arrive when she might be to him as a 
daughter.. 

And Katherine had another, guardian 
watching as anxiously for an oppbrtunity 
ti) advance her happiness. After so many 
years of comparative neglect, no one 
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carisg to enquire whether she had 
wishes and hopes or no, her happiness 
appeared suddenly to have become the 
thought and care of many hearts. This 
other guardian was Rose, who, with a 
self-restrained vigilance becoming older 
years, kept watch for the proper moment 
to speak; neither annoying with ques- 
tionings that were only vain, nor dis- 
turbing with surmises that might prove 
false. 

A few days after the arrival at Tor- 
quay, when, from a slight improvement 
in Anne's health, which raised hopes for 
the future, a cheerfulness long absent 
seemed to pervade the house, Rose de- 
termined in herself that a proper time 
for inquiry was come. 

With a look and manner of playful 
authority, she stretched out her hand, 
as Katherine was preparing to read to 
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her, and said, "Not to-day, Katherine. 
I want to speak to you to-day." 

Katherine smiled, and obediently closed 
the book. "Have you anything very 
important to say?" she asked. 

" Yes, I have. I want to know, Kathe- 
rine, — ^you must not think me inquisitive, 
for I don't ask from mere curiosity, — did 
Mr. Trevethlan leave Brackleigh without 
saying anything to you?" 

If Katherine had been accused of murder, 
she could scarcely have looked more as- 
tonished than at this sudden bringing forth 
of her long and well-hidden secret into 
light. "My dear Rose, what makes you 
ask such a question?" 

" My dear Katherine, because I want to 
know," she replied, smiling. "Do you think 
I never see or guess anything ? Do you 
suppose I never see what passes in your 
mind? Do you fancy that I did not 
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discover that sometliing, something ua^- 
iisual was the matter last week? Dear 
jKatherine, I' am not curious; do trust 
jne. 

" What is it you want to know ? " E^athe^ 
jrine said, gravely. 

" I want to know whether Mr. Tre- 
vethlan left Brackleigh without proposing 
to ydt again ; or something of the kind. 
I don't know how to put it rightly." 

" No, he did not ; that is to say, I 
had a letter from him the day after he 
went." 

" Oh 1 dear Katherine, I am so glad," 
Bose said, affectionately. '' I did not think 
he had ; I thought you looked happier, but 
1 could not be sure." 

" And now. Rose, will you tell me why 
you ask?" 

"Only because I want to know," she 
repeated. " And now, Katherine, I want to 
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know more ; I want to know what you 
said to him." 

Eatherine did not immediately answer. 
She reflected for some moments. At last 
she turned suddenly to Rose, and said : 
" Since you know so much, dear Rose, you 
shall know all. I do trust you most 
entirely, and you may be sure I have never 
hidden anything that ought to have been 
spoken from you or Annie. Some things it 
is right to conceal — ^right and painful too. 
There," she continued, opening her work- 
box, and taking from a letter-case the 
letter from Trevethlan, "you may read 
tihat, and then I will try to tell you what 
I said." 

Rose's eyes sparkled, partly at the proqf 
of Katherine's confidence, partly with mere 
youthftd pleasure in the reading of such a 
letter. And Eiitherine, so great was heo: 
opinion of Rose's judgment, sat anxiously 
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waiting for the words of approval or 
disapproval that might &11 from her lips. 

" I suppose it is an odd kind of a love- 
letter, is it not ?" Rose said at last, looking 
up with a smile. "But oh! my dear 
Eatherine, I like it a thousand times 
better than any I ever read in books. I 
like it, and I like him ; and now I see 
all that has happened, and I know why 
you would not marry him before. Poor 
man ! Well, Katherine dear, and what 
did you say now? I don't ask you 
whether you like him or not. I know 
you do. But what did you sayV^ 

With a feeling of thankful relief, Eathe- 
rine now poured into the ears of her 
young sister the history of herself. With- 
out any disguise, she told her what her 
decision had been, and, come what might, 
what her unalterable decision was. 

When Katherine spoke of the difference 
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between her two sisters — pointing out the 
weakness of Anne, and the strength of 
Rose ; that Anne required her care ; that 
Rose was mentally, at least, better able to 
care for herself — Rose kept her eyes fixed 
on Trevethlan's letter. Do what she would, 
whenever the thought of being left alone 
:in her home presented itself with any 
vividness, her heart swelled as if it would 
choke her. She kept her eyes fixed in 
.thought tm she had jnastered herself, and 
then said, as calmly as if she had no con- 
cent in the fixture plans, " I was consider- 
ing. Yes, Katherine, I think you are right. 
Much as I should wish to give other advice, 
I don't think you could leave Annie. Of 
course not now; but I don't think you 
could leave her at any time alone with me, 
not tin she is older and stronger. If 
I were strong and well, I could take 
good care of her ; but, as it seems that 

VOL. III. B 
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is not to be, I must say I thiiifk yoti 'ttife 
right" 

"And you, Eose," Eatherine- asked, %*Ai 
tearfiil eyes, "could yoii spare nife?" 

The choking sensation caine Mote 
^strongly than before, and b, brighter colcrtir 
glowed in Kose's pink cheeks. She <^uld 
•not at that moment discuss the question ; 
but, playfully tossing back Trevethlan's 
letter, said, with effort, "We will riot 
speak of that till the proper time comes. 
Oh ! Katherine, when will the proper time 
come? Poor Mr. Treviethlan f — so lonely, 
and so unhappy. I do feel for him, i 
•must say." 

Katherine gave her the second letter, 
with a smile and a blush ; and then said, 
gra'^ely, "I have done for him all I can. 
I do not mean, I do not wish, to fret 'my 
mind with thoughts of him. I put it 
aside ; and, dear Bose, it will grieve me 
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▼erj mucli if^ after wliat has pasaed, you 
«re, or ycm allow yourself to think I «m, 
impatient. After to-day we will speak of 
tbis Jio more." 

'^Qhl Eatherine, that ifi amposnlble." 

^'iN'ot impossible. I jam determined to 
haxre .it possible. I would rather not rtalk 
to anyone — ^not even to you — of what my 
&ther and Annie must not know/' 

"Ah! Yes, I see. I think Aimie was 
lightened when she heard Mi. TrevethhuiL 
was coming back. She said to me one 
day, ' I thin:k Katherine has forgotten IMir. 
Trevethlan.; don't you?' And fihe looked 
jtt me very curiously .; and, as I did not 
twanit to make her imeasy while she was 
iU, I only said, carelessly^ 'I am .sure 1 
have.' And she was satisfied. She thoughit, 
I fancy, that if there was anything to 
know, I should have found it out." 

Afi;er this the conversation turned into 

B 2 
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its now usaal track ; discussioiis as to 
whether or no Nigel would come. Kath- 
erine desponding; Bose confident. 

But this was the last cheerfiil cotiver- 
sation held on that subject. On the 
following day Anne caught cold, in spite 
of the precautions used to preserve her 
fixrai the possibility of such an event; 
and, with the cold, the faint improvement 
vanished, and the unfavourable symptoms 
returned. After a week of great anxiety, 
the violence of her cough was again 
subdued ; but no rally followed. The 
weakness of body and depression of mind 
seemed daily to increase, and daily to carry 
away the lingering sparks of hope fi:om 
the minds of her sisters ; and still Nigel 
did not come. 
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CHAPTER XXXVL 

For mad words, deaf ears. 

" How is the poor thing ? " inquired Mr. 
Prankland of his wife, while she read 
a letter, during breakfast, one morning. 
He repeated the question, over and over 
again, in a tone more and more vexed, 
from the moment the seal was broken 
till the letter was done. 

"I could not answer you at once," she 
replied. " A sad account, I fear. Such 
dreadful weakness, and such sad spirits. 
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Poor girl, I begin to be afraid she will 
never get over it now. She miist think 
Nigel uttterly forsakes her." 

"That viper!" said Mr. Frankland. 
" What are you doing there, Janet ? " 
very sharply, as Janet suddenly stooped, 
and, in stooping, shook the table. 

" I dropped my knife," she replied. And 
there was a glow of colour on her cheek, 
from the exertion she had made in picking 
it up. 

"Let us hear what Katherine flays," 
Mr. Frankland continued, turning agaixL 
to his wife. 

" I will read you a part. After telling 
me of sleepless nights, and other bad 
symptoms, she says — *Papa is very kind, 
and allows us to have Dr. Henderson as 
often as is necessary. Our house is one 
o£ the very best in Torquay j wann and 
aiiy; and haa beautifrd, cheerful views 



firom eyeiy windo;w> All this ma^s me^ 
tz^ t(P }^^ coAteqitecJ; ^ for everything, is. don^ 
for* A^m tl^^t caji po^ibly bo. d^n^^e^cep^t 
ojie thing, and that, ^though I thin^ aj^ 
tfcink it. over, I feel w^ cannot (Jo,; ijpt eve^L 
to save her life. If Nigel does not love 
h^r enough to come of himself, it is im- 
possible to try to reconcile them. Dr^. 
Henderson is a very Mnd m^^n, and tak^ 
% ^eap ifttereat in Anne's case. He is so 
kind, and asked, so much about the origin 
o| Ifjsr iljbess, thait I ha^ve told him the 
ijrhqi^e. histQiy. I see plainly what he thinks. 
He did not say there was no othi?r hope, 
}^t, he. enquired so ea.mestly whether 
UG^lung wuld h^ 40(116)1 that I feel ]m 
opinion is that only sorae shopk pf joy 
Qim anipw^e h^r fedi^ig life again.' " 

^^P-gpjc soijl i Poo(r spul l" ^aid Mr. Erankr 
1^4, pJi;teAl^a^y. " I i\a,ve half a min4 ^ 
YPP^ to. tj^at. yft^ng YWier myself and te^ 
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her head, without moving from her place, 
while the space fix)m the gate to the door 
was crossed, whUe the bell was rung, and 
while she heard her name pronounced by 
a well-known peremptory voice. And still 
she sat with dark, wide-opened eyes, 
and flushed cheek, looking like a deer 
startled from its rest, when the door opened, 
and Nigel entered, 

"Nigel!" she cried, almost with a shriek. 

He was pale, and his bright-blue eyes 
seemed darting out of his head, with fear 
and passion. 

"What is all this, Janet?" he cried, 
without another word of greeting. 

"What is what?" was her reply, trem- 
bling, yet without moving from her seat. 

"I have been to Sandlands," he said, 
coming dose to the table, and speaking 
between closed teeth,, as if hardly trusting 
himself to speak at all, " and they tell me 
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she is gone; that she is at Torquay; and 
they as good as tell me that she is djdng — 
dying — dying, I teU you. What is all this, 
I say?" And he stretched out his hand, 
and clutched her arm. 

%" My dear Nigel," she said, speaking with 
effort, but speaking calmly, "why so violent? 
It is true she is very ill; we heard so this 
morning; but not dying; I hope not that." 

"Are you true^ Janet?" he exdaimed, 
looking in her face. "I began to doubt 
you. Are you sure it is not dying? " 

Her colour went and came, and she trem- 
bled beneath his gaze; but she faltered out, 
" I hope not, indeed I hope not dying." 

" Is it, or is it not? " he passionately said. 
" I shall go up to Mrs. Frankland." And he 
moved away. 

" Nigel, stay," she cried, rising, and again 
almost shrieking his name. "Trust me, I 
will teU you all you wish to know." 
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Hfe tttraed back, and said, anwe gently, 
**Have'I frightened you? ibtgiv^ me. I 
(really know not wfhat 1 do. When I got 
'back to Constantinople, I got this letter 
from Mr. Roper, and I set off alt 'onoe. I 
have travelled ahnost without 'sleep, and I 
am nearly mad. But I did not ^expect this; 
I thought I was in time to save, to heal hw; 
my poor Anne 1 to save her and bless 
het. What has happened? When 'was all 
this?" 

"Mr. Tyler sent her to Torquay," Jatnelt 
said, endeavouring to speak calmly, " and 
43he caught cold there." 

"Is this true?" he said, bending his 
piercing eyes upon her. " Is it sl cold, or 
did 1 do it? Oh! Janet, speak true, or I 
will go elsewhere; I swear to you that I 
will know the whole truth. Have I done 
it ? Did she pine for me ? Could her desA 
be laid at my door*?" 
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"Both what? I will have Jdu spenk." 
jfijld he clenched hi^ hands, and set his 
•teeth in fury. 

Jandt trembled. ^ It was a ^cold .; but I 
think she did pine for ybn^" 'she slonwrty 
said, the words dropping like di»ops of 
lead from her tongue. 

"Then you have deceived me, JaCnet. 
Mr. Roper says it was my doing.; but I 
^id not, ^lild not, believe dt ; you, Whom 
1 trusted. Have .you deceived me?" he 
asked, after a pause, as if, indeed, he could 
not believe it. 

She niade no answer. He went nearer, 
with sparkling eyes and menacing gesture, 
and repeated his question. 

" Yes," she said, at last. 

*He drew back for ia moment, as if ^evdn 
lappaUed at the confession ; and when he 
6poke, k was not in anger, bat in pathos. 
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" Oh, Janet 1 you ! You whom I have 
so trusted I " 

Her lips trembled ; her whole figure 
shook ; and her colour ebbed and flowed, 
fi:om fiery red to ashy pale. At last the 
words burst forth : " Yes, I have deceived 
you ; but for a purpose. Shall I tell you 
why?" 

" Speak," he said, looking at her in 
wonder. 

" Because I would be your wife ! * Nigel, 
hear me 1 " And she sprang forward, and 
threw herself at his feet. 

"My dear Janet," he said, transfixed 
into surprise, and even terror. He stood 
absolutely aghast at her words. 

" Hear ine — ^hear me," she cried passiou- 
ately. " I have loved you all my life long; 
since first you made me happy in your 
strange home. I have Hved for you; 
thought of you; when I dared, prayed for 
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you. My whole wish has been to be 
worthy of you ; my whole study to be 
like you ; sleeping and waking, I have 
had no thought but to be yours." 

"My dear Janet," he said, stretching 
out his hand to raise her »up, his hand 
trembling like an aspen leaf. " Pray, pray 
get up ; this is very dreadful. What can 
I say?" 

" I want no words," she said, rising and 
crossing her arms. "I want your love. 
Now, Nigel, dear Nigel, hear me. Take 
care what you do. Do not throw away 
your own happiness. I am worthy of you;" 
and she drew herself up, and stood before 
him, with flashing eyes, strangely beautiful. 
" I have made myself so. I have studied 
your thoughts and your nature till your 
being, is in mine ; take my love, which I 
have not been ashamed to offer, and we 
will climb hand in hand, and with my 
VOL. ni. s 
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Bfint to spur you on, nothing shall be too 
higli for your ambition." 

" Ambitionl " he said, shuddering. "You 
make me hate it, Janet I waM We, not 
ambition." 

'^And is t}iere not love?" And th^^ 
was something mournful in the question, 
aadber eyes lost their flashing, and softened 
into intense feeling.. "Ohl Nigel; have 
you known me all these years, and do 
you not know what my love is? Hav^ 
I not listened to you; shared your thoughts, 
felt with your feelings, all but one — ^and 
even to that did I not give sympathy, though 
you kiUed me ? Can the &ncy of a few 
months be like the love cherished and 
garnered in nry heart for years ? Can the 
love she gives, a love you have shared with 
others, be like mtf love, which is yours, 
and only yours ; and for which every other 
love has been trampled under foot ?" 
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He began walking quickly up and 
down ; stopping at the window to look 
erut ; and then walking again. She 
thought he was considering; that he was 
doubtful ; and the anxiety of her eyes, 
as she watched him, was fearM to see. 

At het he came up, and took her hand 
with a trembling, agitated grasp, and said— 
^It fieenK I have been v.ery wrong all my 
life, Janet,; but, indeed, indeed, I never 
had such a thought. You made youorself 
like a sister — a kind sister — to me, and I 
never thought of anything more. My dear 
Jatnet, I am very sorry,^ but I k)ve Anne 
with all my heart and soul Even when I 
left her, I adored her ; and I ever shall, if it 
please God to spare her, and to bless me." 

" Why did you not tell me so ? " Jamet 
said, fiercely. " You deceived mey 

^' And myself, Janet* I thought I hated 
her." 

s 2 
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"You love her. Then we have done. 
Now, Nigel, go." 

But he stood, thoughtfiil and irresolute, as 
if perplexed how to act. 

"Go," she repeated. "You scorn me, 
and I would have you go." 

" Scorn I my dear Janet. Indeed I 
don't." He advanced, kindly and agitatedly, 
and again held out his hand. " I have loved 
you as much as my sisters, always, ever since 
I knew you ; and I always will. Only as a 
sister, I cannot say more ; but I shall try 
and forget this dreadfiil business, and I 
hope we shaU be friends again." He stood 
holding out his hand, but she would 
not take it. She stood perfectly im- 
moveable, as pale now as she had been 
flushed before. 

" Well, I must go," he said. " I can't 
delay now. Good-bye. I don't like to 
leave you so, but I must." And he went to 
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the door, and opened it, and then again 
paused, and turned, and looked back. 

He was shocked ; his nerves were all 
trembling with the scene he had witnessed ; 
shocked and revolted too ; and yet kindness 
of heart, and old love for, and confidence in, 
Janet, with a touch perhaps of vanity — for 
human nature is vaia, and man is vain, and 
Nigel was vain — in the attachment he had 
inspired, softened him towards her, and 
softened the shock of the scene. 

But while . he stood looking at her, 
irresolute how to act, she burst into a 
laugh. 

Still more shocked, almost terrified, he 
abruptly closed the door, sprang up the 
stairs, and, breathless and aghast, entered 
Mrs. Frankland's sitting-room. 

She had been told of his arrival, and was 
scarcely surprised at his agitated looks ; 
yet, as she held his hand, she said, kindly, 
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touclied by that extreme agitation, " What 
is the matter, m.y dear boy." 

•* Is Janet well ? " he asked, in a tremu- 
lous voice. " I don't think she is well." 

"Janet I " exclaimed Mrs. Frankland, 
astonished at the name, and wondering what 
was to come next. " No, I don't think she 
IB very well j buit not much amiss, I hope." 

*^I don't think she is well, Mib. Frank* 
land. We have had a very painftd talk, 
and she is not like herself. You had better 
send for her when I am gone. When I am 
gone: wait a moment," he said, catching 
her arm, that was stretched out to ring her 
belli. "I want to speak to you. How is 
Atme ? Will die hve ? " almost gasping out 
lihe words, as he gazed into her face. 

"I trust so, my dear boy. God grant 
she may. But she is very ilL Tou know 
that." 

" Yes," he replied, his lips and every feur 
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tore trembling and quiyeiing with the effort 
to command himself ^' I know now, but I 
did not ikmow it. Indeed, Mrs. Franldand, 
I tneyer (thought she cared. I don't want 
to BBj ^anjrthing nnkind of Janet, but she 
ne^er told me ; she never did, and I trusted 
toh«r." 

" Not told you? Janetl " Mrs. Frankland 
said, with a look of dismay. 

^^ No, she did not ; nothing that made me 
think Anne cared. I thought she did not 
care. I was mad with her I I think Janet 
meant it for my liappiness ; she never liked 
my mandage ; she thought Anne unfit ; 
but it was .cruel, cruel" 

'^ It was, indeed," Mrs. Erankland .said, 
very gravely; "but, my dear boy, I must 
not liave you lay it aU on Jan^. Others 
wrote. ¥our mother did, to my knowledge, 
more ithan onoe." 

"I never ,got my mother's letters," Nigel 
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said, looking down, and his cheeks glowing 
with shame. "It was my fault, I know; I 
did not wish to be gunmioned home, and I 
gave a wrong direction. I have missed aQ 
her letters. I sent for them to Smyrna, and 
the man was robbed on the way, and they 
are lost for what I know. It was a chance, 
a chance I must thank God for all my life, 
that Mr. Roper's was not sent. I found it 
at Constantinople." 

"Mr. Roper's?" Mrs. Frankland said, 
inquiringly. 

"Yes, he wrote and told me the truth, 
and I came off. Oh 1 Mrs. Frankland, 
such a journey I have had, and such an 
end to it." And tears sprang into his trem- 
bling eyelids. 

"I feel for you, my dear boy," she said, 
kindly; "but, Nigel . • . . this is no time to 
preach, but I must say this ; when you 
thiok of aU your fether and mother have 
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spent on you, of love, and care, and thought, 
and anxiety, I mean, much more than 
money, I think you have made a very poor 
return in your behaviour to them now." 

" I am very sorry," he said, large tears 
falling fast, like a penitent child's. " I know 
it was wrong ; I knew it was. Will you 
write to my mother and tell her I am come, 
and tell her how I grieve to have been so 
ungrateful? Will you, Mrs. Frankland? 
I cannot stop now ; I must go to Anne ; I 
am sure, if I have sinned, I have suffered; 
and I suppose I may still more. But you 
think she will live?" And again he 
looked, with an agony of prayer, into her 
face. 

" Yes, I do. She was a poor little weak 
thing, and you were too rough with her, 
NigeL But love can do wonders with God's 
blessing. Hasten away*" 

" Thanks, thanks," he said, grasping hei 
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hand. ^^And send for Janet Indeed, I 
dcm''t think she is well.'' 

He jhnmed into his' chaise and set oS^ 
but impetuosity does not always suooeed. 
Mope haste, worse speed. He «o worried 
the post-boy by his importunate exhorta- 
tions that the mam came at last to a dead 
stop. It was in the early days of railway 
travelliiig, and he arrived at the statiosi, 
wHoh was to help him on his way, Justin 
time to see the last train for the ni^it 
steam off. 

It was two or three o'clock on the 
following dc^ before he arrived at Torquay. 

The door of Mr. Dacse's house was 
opened by a boy, a stranger to him. The 
old servants, through attachment to the 
young ladies, ^bore patiently with all Mr. 
Dacre's annojdng ways ; but the boys had 
too much dignity to submit to his biting 
sarcasm^ and they came and went in rapid 



sxtcoessiDn. The new boy was a Torquay 
boy. 

^ How is Miss Anne Dacre ? " Nigd asked, 
wilih breathless eagerness. 

"Very bad, sir," replied the boy, with 
apparent delight. 

" WlCTe are they? " gasped Nigel. 

" In there, sir; in the drawing-room." And 
sometimes guixling, and sometimes pursuing 
Nig£il, and enquiring "What name?** in 
train, they reached the door together, and he 
threw it open, and then stood transfixed to 
see the event. 

Sose otnly, and Anne^ were in the room 
at the moment. Eose on her sofa, and 
Anne stretched flat on hers, her head sup- 
ported by pillows, the ftdl light from a 
window failling on her wasted frame and 
hollow cheeks. 

With one bound, with one cry, Nigel 
srprang forward, and fell on his knees 'by 
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her side. " Qhl Anne, did you indeed love 
me?" 

" Nigel, Nigel, be careful, or you will kill 
her," screamed Rose; and, for the first time 
for three years, she jumped fi'om her sofa, 
and walked alone. 

More astonished at this sight than at all 
the rest, the boy now flew up stairs to 
summon Miss Dacre, and the next instant 
Eatherine was in the room, and found Eose 
and Nigel supporting Anne's head, and 
Anne in a fainting fit. 

One fearfiil glance she gave, scarcely 
hoping to see life in her sister's pale face; 
but the glance re-assured her, and first help- 
ing Rose, who was almost exhausted, back 
to her sofa, she knelt by Anne, and gently 
rubbed and bathed her hands and forehead. 
Nigel, bending over in breathless, agitated 
silence, watched her. 

"You had better go,*' Eatherine whis- 
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pered. " She is too weak to bear agita- 
tion." 

" One moment," he said, imploringly, and 
a few more anxious minutes passed. At 
length, Anne opened her eyes, and gazed up 
where Nigel stood. She did not seem im- 
mediately to reahze his presence; when she 
did, one cry burst from her hps — a faint 
and moumfiil one — " Oh ! Nigel, forgive 
me. I was not false." It was the cry 
which, for months, had been bursting from 
her heart; it was the repelling of the sus- 
picion which had poisoned the springs of 
hfe. 

" Anne," he began, in piercing accents, 
casting himself again beside her pillow ; but 
at the tone, and at the movement, every 
limb in her emaciated frame quivered, and 
Katherine agaia in terror arrested him. 

"It will kUl her," she murmured, "let 
me speak for you. " And bending down and 
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kissmg her foreliead, she said, calmly and 
steadily, "Be still, dear Annie. Nigel is 
here, and does &rgiire you." 

"Not fiwrgive, bat loves and worsidps 
yon," cried the incon%ible NigeL And, 
feUowing Katherine^s exampl% he too 
piressed his lips oa her brow. 

"Now I will go, if you say I must," he 
comtisiued And he rose up, and, at an ao* 
quiesciig sign from Elatherine, he turned 
away. 

" Bat don*t fear, Nigd," Bose said, kindly, 
as he passed. " Now you are come^ all will 
be weU." 
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CHAPTER XXXVU. 



An April frost 
Is shmrp, but kills not ; sad OctoWs storm 
Strikes when the juices and the vital' sap 
Are- ebbing from the leaf. 

SBWiar TEW FitXB. 



"How is she?" inquixed Mr. FranMand, 
very anxiously, of his wife. 

The she was not Anne, but Janet For 
a fortnight, ever since the day of Nigel's 
visit, she had been in a h%b fever. For 
some' days her case was a dangerous* one ; 
but a fevourable turn had come,^and, though 
slowly, she was stru^ling back to life. In 
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excuse for Janet's strange appeal to Nigel 
this may be said, she was scarcely in her 
right mind when it was made. The fever was 
already preying in her veins, and heating 
her blood ; a fever brought on by the 
violent and mingled emotions of love, and 
hope, and jealousy, and remorse. 

" Better, certainly better, this afternoon," 
replied Mrs. Frankland, though the gravity 
of her countenance did not respond to the 
hopefulness of her words. " She has slept 
off the effects of her bad night, and we have 
had some quiet talk." 

" Poor soul I Poor soul. 1 " sighed Mr. 
Frankland, as kindly as he had ever sighed 
for Anne. " I pity her from the bottom of 
my heart." 

" You are very good, Ben, to pity her,?' 
said his wife, sadly and seriously. "She 
hardly deserves it." 

" I don't think of deserts," he ^ said, 
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peevishly. " I pity her because I do. 
Poor soul ! I never cared about her before. 
Somehow I always felt — I could not help 
myself — as if there wai3 a serpent in the 
house. But I like her better now than 
ever I did. And I will. And I say there's 
sense in it." 

"She has no doubt been sorely tried," 
said Mrs. Frankland. "The tortures of 
jealousy she suffered must have been awful. 
I can picture what they were. In those 
fearfiil nights of delirium, when her heart 
was laid bare before me, I could see on 
what a rack she must have been stretched." 

" Poor thing ! " said Mr. Frankland, blow- 
ing his nose. 

" But it is very terrible, Ben. To think 
that my own niece, almost my child, brought 
up in our house, should have been so guilty ; 
it terrifies and confounds me. She has, this 
morning, confessed to me another deplorable 

VOL. IlL T 
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oonsequence of her mad attaclunent. Her 
fitdier also lias been deceived — cruelly 
deceived ; and I find it hard, in this case, to 
forgive her. He has thrice written to her 
this year, telling her of his Mling health, 
and asking her to come to him. What she 
answered, I know not ; but she deceived 
him, left him to strangers, and to his own 
bad habits. And she knew how we looked, 
how her poor mother had looked, for 
his repentance ; she should have looked for 
it also. I can hardly foi^ve her." 

"Poor child I Another love pulled her 
back," said Mr. FranMand, compassionately. 

" And even now," continued Mrs. Frank- 
land, without heeding him, "her mind is 
scarcely alive to her guilt She regrets her 
conduct to her father, and Nigel, and Anne ; 
I think I may say not only regrets, but 
repents of it ; but of her actual guilt, of her 
breach of the most sacred laws of God, she 
seems hardly conscious, or, if conscious, 
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seems indifferent to it. She troubles and 
terrifies me." 

" She will come to in time," said her 
husband, consolingly. "Don't trouble about 
it, Bessie. She will come to. Tour niece, 
and poor Kosa's child will never be 
altogether forsaken. We can't expect the 
poor thing to feel it all at once ; let her 
conscience get soft, and she will become a 
child of God in time. I am glad she don't 
talk about things without feeling them. Let 
us have truth, at aU events." 

Mrs. Frankland sighed, and said nothing. 

" We shall be having her off to her falJher 
next, depend upon it," said Mr. Frankland, 
in a vexed tone. 

" Oh ! yes ; no doubt of it. She has 
already spoken of her intention." 

"You say it pretty coolly, Betsey; and 
she has been as good as a daughter to you 
all these years." 

T 2 
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" What else could the poor child do ? I 
shall miss her ; with aU her faults, I shall 
miss her, for I love her ; but what else could 
she do ? The more out of Nigel's way the 
better, for many years to come. And, be- 
sides, in this path her duty lies ; and, as a 
dutiful daughter, she may yet, with God's 
help, redeem the guilty past. We must look 
her out a kind guardian, and let her go. 
There is no help for it." 

The conversation was interrupted by the 
entrance of Mr. Hope. 

It was not his first visit since the late 
e^ients in his house. He was a man who 
shrank from observation, and he had learned 
what few learn, that to behave with perfect 
simplicity, neither shimning nor seeking the 
sight of men, is the only possible way to 
escape from it. He had shortly resumed 
his usual quiet habits, and most of his occu- 
pations, and had again cheated his neighbours 
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of their gossip. When once it had been said, 
" I saw Mr. Hope riding," and it had been 
replied, " So did I ; " — when it had been 
remarked " How pale Mr. Hope looks," and 
it had been explained, " That, of course, is 
caused by his deep mourning ;" — ^there was 
Kttle else to furnish forth a conversation. 

There was little else on the surface ; yet 
Mr. Hope was changed, and it needed not 
much observation to discover this. The 
explanation of his mourning, the natural 
change expected after a time of trial, might 
conceal, for a time, the greatness of the 
change ; but it was there, nevertheless. He 
was calm, and his countenance was serene, 
but he was exhausted. The fire of his eye, 
the vigour of his limbs, even the uprightness 
of his figure, had all suffered a change. As 
by a step, he had passed fi:om the shore of 
youth, on which he was lingering, to the 
borders of age. He had thought and felt 
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too much in his life ; and, as in the common 
simile of the last drop in the &11 cup, the 
violent sensations ol the last few weeks had 
exhausted him. His day of life was begin- 
nmg to be toward evening. 

There was something pecuhar, something 
sad in his destiny ; sad, not only in the 
events of his life, but in the results. Bom 
with so ardent a mind ; gifted with so ac- 
tive a charity — with such large powers of 
sympathy — and with means to carry out his 
feelings and wishes into acts and deeds, it 
might have seemed that he was called to take 
a forward place on earth ; to exert a large 
influence ; to do great things for the glory of 
God and the good of man ; and, if the pos- 
session of such gifts is in itself a call, he not 
only seemed, but was called to it. But the 
end was failure. 

He lived in the shadow. He took down 
his candle from the candlestick, and put it 
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designedly under a bushel. Undoubtedly, 
fix)m that secret place, its light did shine 
forth. Day by day was hallowed by acts of 
charity, and goodness, and sympathy, and 
self-conquest ; and as in the sight of God 
there is nothing great or small but accord- 
ing to the motive which prompts the act, 
his life of charity had its reward. Yet still, 
if, as has been said, the possession of such 
gifts as his is a call to use them on a larger 
sphere, his life was a failure ; and now that 
day of life was closing in, and the time for 
shedding a great light was passed. 

We see many such failures in the world. 
They are among the disappointments of 
earth. Yet they have their moral. 

The state of Janet's health, and inquiries 
concerning her, was the cause of Mr. Hope's 
visit, and occupied the first part of it. 
When all had been said on that subject that 
could be said, Mr. Hope enquired : — ^^ Have 
you heard firom Torquay to-day ? " 
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"Not to-day," replied Mrs. Frankland. " I 
heard on Wednesday, and all was then going 
on so well that Katheiine said she should 
send no bulletin for a few days. Nigel has 
proved a good physician. The poor girl 
seems to be gradually reviving." 

" I hope something more than reviving," 
said Mr. Hope. " I heard fix>m George this 
morning, and he says the weather is so fine, 
that she had been taken out that day." 

" Is Mr. Trevethlan at Torquay ? " asked 
Mrs. Frankland. 

" Yes, so I find. He is there, he tells me, 
on his own business." He looked at both 
husband and wife, to see if he had excited 
any curiosity ; but they were, at this time, 
absorbed in Janet — ^her illness, guilt, and 
sufferings. And as no question was asked, 
he went on indifferently. "He says that 
Nigel Grey is a very ardent lover." 

" He need be," broke in Mr. Frankland. 

" He wishes the marriage to take place at 



r 
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Torquay, but Greorge says Miss Dacre is 
inflexible on this point. She will not hear 
of it till Anne is well enough to return 
home, and Dr. Henderson does not expect 
that will be till April." 

"Then Mr. Nigel must learn to wait," 
said Mr. Frankland, bitterly ; " and I am 
not sorry for it." 

" You must forgive that poor boy," Mr. 
Hope said, kindly. 

" I am not so sure of that," grunted Mr. 
Frankland. 

A moment afterwards, Mr. Hope asked 
Mr. Frankland to walk home with him ; 
and, as soon as they were on their way to 
Brackleigh together, Mr. Frankland burst 
forth, "And I wiU tell you why I can't 
forgive him. He is a selfish young jacka- 
napes, and plays with young women's hearts 
as if they were footballs." And, in a mo- 
ment, into the sympathizing ears of one 
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ever ready to listen, lie poured out the tale 
of Janet's sufferings and liis own compassion, 

Mr. Hope listened with intense interest. 
Possibly, fix)m the brooding on his own life, 
in which he had been wrapt for years, the 
history of the human heart was a passion 
with him. His judgment, when the tale 
was told, was much Kke Mr. Frankland's 
own. "Dreadful as your story is," he re- 
pHed, "I almost feel as you do. I have 
often, like you, had a painfiil feeling of 
mistrust in Miss Grey's presence. I had 
no reason to give for it, and I, therefore, 
struggled with, and endeavoured to be un- 
influenced by it. But it was there ; and no 
effort could entirely overcome it. It is plain 
now why we felt as we did ; and it is a 
relief to know that a real passion misled 
her." 

"A very real one," Mr. Frankland said, 
sighing. 
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"Yes, but there lies the hope for her. 
Since she can love and suffer so much, there 
are elements in her character that may turn 
to good ; to good as violendy as to evil." 

"I think Mr. Nigel must have been in 
fault." 

" I think not," Mr. Hope said, decidedly. 
" Since you discovered nothing, why should 
he ? You must forgive him. From a letter 
I have received from him, I am convinced 
he has suffered enough to win your for- 
giveness." 

"Well, well; Time will shew," Mr. 
FranMand said, ungraciously. " You must 
be discreet about poor Janet, Hope. My 
Mrs. will not be pleased with me for telling 
this tale." 

" I will, indeed," he said, kindly. 

They entered the library, the tables of 
which were covered with plans and papers. 
While Mr. Hope walked to the further end 
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of the room, Mr. Fraiikland turned his 
curious eyes on two designs wHch lay open, 
one for a school-house at some strange- 
named place in India, and one for an alms- 
house at Brackleigh. But^when ha saw on 
both an inscription, "To the memory of 
Isabel Hope,'' he slimk away, and twisted a 
newspaper with his fingers, malring a crack- 
ling sound, to shew that it was a newspaper 
that occupied him. 

Mr. Hope called him, after a few seconds. 
"I want you to witness the signature of 
my will, Mr. Frankland,*' he said. " That 
was my reason for asking you to come with 
me to-day." 

" Why a will in such haste ? " asked Mr. 
FranMand, quickly. 

"I made a wiU a few weeks ago,** he 
explained. "From circumstances, as you 
know, I was obliged to be in haste ; and^ as 
there was no time to have the proper 
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settlements, I made a will. That will is 
now useless. Another has been drawn up 
for me, and I wish to have you as a 
witness to it." 

" Why this haste?" repeated Mr. Prank- 
land, looking into his face ; repeating the 
words because, for the first time, that look 
of exhaustion excited a suspicion that some 
meaning was hidden under the request. 

" No wise man delays to make his will," 
Mr. Hope replied. 

"Is that all?" 

" If you ask me if any special reason has 
made me afiraid of delay, I will answer you, 
that I do not expect my life will be a long 
one, that I fancy it will be short; but . . .*' 

« Pah 1 " said Mr. Frankland. 

"But I may be mistaken," Mr. Hope con- 
tinued. " Two months ago I thought other- 
wise. I thought I had a long life before 
me. 
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"And if you are right now, you were 
mistaken then. Life can't be long and 
short. Pahl I hate fancies." 

" So do I. I only wish to be ready what- 
ever comes. WiU you glance over my will? 
I wish you to do so." 

"What's the need?" Mr. FranMand said, 
ungraciously, unwilling to bestow any ap- 
probation on fimcies; but, nevertheless, he 
cast his eye carelessly downwards. He saw, 
without surprise, that Trevethlan was his 
heir, and took little heed of anything else 
till he came to Eatherine Dacre's name. 
His curiosity was then arrested, and he 
read, attentively, the few words which 
spoke of a special bequest to. and settlement 
upon her, from the day on which she be- 
came Trevethlan's wife, should that event 
take place; with some requests or instruc- 
tions concerning the destination of a part of 
the legacy. 
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"Heydeyl Is that in the air?" Mr. 
Frankland asked, in surprise, yet for once 
without anger at being surprised. 

" I trust so. It has been for some time 
my hope, and, from what I hear to-day, I 
think the hope will be accomplished." 

" For how long have you hoped it ? " Mr. 
Frankland asked, abruptly. 

" I can imagine why you ask that ques- 
tion," Mr. Hope replied, cahnly. "I have 
hoped it from the day on wHch my vain 

wishes led to " He paused a 

moment, then added, quietly, " to the joy 
and sorrow of the last few weeks. Do you 
approve ? " 

"Approve? Why, yes 1 Approve! Why, 
now I think of it, I was a blind beetle and 
a deaf adder not to think of it before 1 " 

" So I think, from all that George has 
told me. How came you to be so blind?" 

"Can't tell. I never thought of it. 
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Never. No more did Mrs., I am very sure. 
But Tm not surprised. It's all now as plain 
as a book, and if he deserves that girl, I am 
glad he should have her, for your sake. May 
I tell the good news at home? " 

"In confidenct you may. But I know 
Utile as yet, beyond the fact that Geoige is 
at Torquay. He would not wish it to be 
spoken of now." 

" No, no, poor fellow! I understand. But 
it's a curious world. I'm not a bit surprised, 
and yet it is curious. I have thought, for 
years, that the very thing for her was to be 
settled at Brackleigh, but I never thought of 
this. How should I?" 
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CHAPTER XXXVm. 

The wind, that beats the mountain, blows 

More softly round the open wold, *; 

And gently comes the world to those 

That are cast in gentle mould. 

Tsiorr8oi[. 

Fboh a state almost of death, to a state that, 
however fragile and precarious, might be 
called life, Anne passed in the week follow- 
ing Nigel's arrival. Her heart, in secret and 
in silence, had been broken by Nigel's deser- 
tion, but as Crabbe says : — 

'^^ ^ Nor dare I take upon me to maintain 

That hearts onoe broken neyer heal again." 

Hers healed, at any rate, beneath the sooth- 
ing influence of his pardon, and his presence, 
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and Ms love, and very happily they began 
their* united lives again. 

It was more than probable that the 
troubles of Anne's early life saved her from 
a miserable existence. Self-esteem, self-will, 
and a domineering temper are apt,, when the 
softness of youth is past, to turn into more 
or less of tyranny ; and, as Mr. Hope once 
daid, there is no suffering greater than that 
which a fearfiil and sensitive woman endured 
with an inconsiderate and selfish man. In 
this view, not troubles only, but errors also, — 
as is indeed often the case, — ^were, by the 
overruling of Providence, likely to turn into 
agents of good, standing like beacons to shed 
their warning light upon the future. 

Some such observations Katherine made 
in private to both Nigel and Anne ; wishing 
to stir them up to greater thankfiilness, and 
to more serious consideration of their several 
fitults. With Anne her words never fell ts 
the ground ; she owned, with tears, that 
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nothing but the Icnowledge of what she had 
done could have taught her that she could 
be ^guilty of deceit, and assured her that 
inany and many of her sleepless nights and 
languid days were passed in penitence for 
the past, and prayer for guidance and strength 
for the fixture. With such a temper of mind 
there was good hope that there would be no 
recurrence of ill. . 

Nigel, on the contrary, repelled the idea 
that either he or Anne had needed such a 
warning. For Anne's fault he was to blame, 
and for his severity he had also excuses to 
offer. Circumstances had been the cause of 
all, and very confidently he assured her, 
that there was not the least danger of his 
fisdling into such a fault in the fixture that 
lay before them. Though he repelled, how- 
ever, her suggestions, they probably im- 
pressed his mind ; for some days afterwards, 
as he sat by Anne's couch, he said, seriously, 

u2 
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V AnniB, you must never be afraid of "me 
iagain." 

**I hope never," she said, very fervently, 

^VDon't say ^liope,' Hope is a doubtfiil 
TTord, I say you must never be afraid, and, 
I wish you to promise that you will not." 

** I am sure I will try with all my heart," 
9he said, in the same earnest tone. 

" Try 1 " he repeated, " Try is as bad 
as hope. I want you to promise that you 
will never be afraid." 

" I dare not," she said, in some agitation. ; 
: Perhaps indecision and timidity, perhiaps 
even humility, is trying to the strong, and 
confident. Perhaps Aime's doubtftdness 
seemed to him to cast some doubt on his 
kindness. However this might be, Nigel 
was nettled, and said, with impatience^ 
"This is too bad, Anne, I do wish you. 
could learn to have a little more strength of 
Qharacter." 
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:' There was hot very mucli to blame in the 
words ; and yet, addressed to the pale, 
fragile form lying languidly before him, they 
were not fitting; and far less was the 
manner a befitting manner. Anne's sensi- 
tive nature could no more help shrinking 
than the sensitive plant from the heedlesiy 
touch. She shrank, and her transparent 
skin plainly shewed the rush of blood to 
her cheek. She turned her head away i 
but Nigel's eyes were too quick, and his 
conscience was at this time too keen, for the 
movement to be unperceived or misunder- 
^od. 

\ In a moment he was kneeling by the side- 
of her couch, and imploring pardon. "Anne, 
my dearest, did I speak harshly ? I know 
I did ; and what a brute I am." Anne; 
turned back her eyes to his, and smiled ;: 
and the smile was confiding and forgiving. 
But his conscience was pricking still,, and he: 
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went on : *' You must not mind my quick 
words. Tou know I am not perfect. Anne, 
do say you wUl not misunderstand me, and 
promise never more to be afraid." 

The confession that he was not perfect 
was so unlike his usual style, that, perhaps 
more than his other words, they affected 
Anne ; for, after a moment's conscientious 
consideration, she said, " I dare not promise, 
but I don't thinkj Nigel, I ever shall be 
afraid again;' 

But another union was now shortly to be 
brought about. 

As soon as Rose perceived that all looked 
wen and hopeful, and that anxiety for Anne 
m^ht give place to other thoughts, she 
determined to make an effort to bring Kathe^ 
line's engagement also to a happy conclu* 
doru For this purpose, without Katherine's 
knowledge, she determined to have a con- 
versatLon on the subject with her &ther ;. 
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tad, taking advantage of a short timQ in thtk 
eyening, during wliicli Katberine left the 
room, and assisted Anne to bed, she thiM 
one day entered? upon it. 
*' Are you busy to-night, papa ? " 
Mr. Dacre was sitting, with his handa on 
his knees, stariug into the fire. Moody, yet 
less so than was usual to him. The delight 
which Mr. Hope's offer had caused was not 
yet faded ; and, though grudging luxuri^^ 
he was not insensible to the pleasure of 
being in one of the best, and airiest, and 
wannest houses in Torquay. There wei© 
in this house, also, other smaU advantages, 
such as the use of a maid without paying 
for her, and the use of linen, to the saving 
ctf his own, which, added to the original 
great isaving caused by the loan itself, firr* 
nished his mind with a stock of sweet 
thoughts on which to feed sweetly and con^ 
tmuaJly* .So great, indeed, was the good 
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huinoiir produced by these unexpected 
delights, that he had on one occasion invited 
Nigel to dinner ; and twice closed his ey eS 
tp the fact that he came into the house^ 
before luncheon, and partook of a slight re- 
freshment at that forbidden time. 

" Whether I am busy or not, I can listen. 
What have you got to say next ? " was the 
not inviting, yet, comparatively speaking; 
no£ repelling answer. • : 

^ ^'^I have got a good deal to say, papa j 
but I can't say it imless you come here 
and sit down by me, and look good-tem- 
pered. You quite frighten me sometimes," 
papa. You look so ferocious.'* Rose was 
not quite free from fear while she spoke f 
but she was learning how best to deal with 
her father's singular temper; and had already, 
learned that half the misery of it watf 
caused by anticipation and dread of its out-' 
breaks. . He could do little but.-thwarfi 
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Wisiies and speak sharply ; and to these 
things, with a mind more firmly moulded 
than either of her sisters, she could submit. 
/ He was in a good^ that is to say in' a 
tolerable temper this rdght, and he left his 
seat with something like a smile, and said, 
" What mighty matter have you got to 
unfold, Kose ? " 

- "First, papa, I want to know whether 
you think Katherine will ever marry.'^ 
^ " Kot she," he said, scoflingly. 

"Why not, papa?" 
' "Because there's no fool to marry her,' as 
far as I can see " 

' "That is not a proper way of speaking 
of a person like Katherine," Rose said, with 
gravity. " I have no doubt that there are 
many, not fools, but wise men, who would 
be thankful to marry her if they could.** 
■ " Let them come and take her, then, with 
611 my heart.*' 
V " Jd that true^ papa? - Would you let he* 
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go if a person .did come and try to take 
her.'' 
" Hang me if I care wiat she does! ^ 
"Then you are very ungrateftJ, papa, 
and you don't deserve to have such a 
daughter. Katherine is now nine-and* 
twenty, aad as long as I can remember she 
has slaved night and day for you and your 
children, and has never had a thought for 
herself.^' Rose spoke with such serious 
dignity, that Mr. Dacre was shamed into 
putting off his scoffing mood. 

" Well, Eose, what have you got to say ?" 
he enquired, in a more propitious tone. 

" WiU you be good-tempered, papa?*' she 
said, playfiiUy. "I cannot talk to you if 
you snub every word I say." 
" Well speak on then, and make haste." 
" Well, papa, there is a person who does 
want to marry Katherine. I found it out 
She did not tell me, and she does not kncrtv; 
I am tellii2g; yoo; But I am not like jou. 
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papa ; I am grateful to lier for all the care 
she lias taken for me, and I want to da 
something in retum for her if I can. Well, 
papa?" 

Mr. Dacre was thoughtfiil. " Who's the 
fool?" he asked. 

"No fool; and if you speak like that, 
papa, I shall tell you nothing." 

" Is he a pauper? Tell me that.* 

" I never asked a word about his mon^," 
Eose relied, gravely. "Never mind him, 
he will do very well AU I want to know, 
is, can you spare Katherine, supposing iter 
to wish to marry this man ? " 

" I can't give her one farthing." 

** Can you spare her, papa? I don't ask 
about money!" 

"Tell me who the fool is, and I will 
see. 

' Bose fflghed .as she saw that the bugbear 
of a fortune was distorting all other objectt 
to his eyes* It was better to lay this ghost 
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before she proceeded. " The wise mai^ 
papa, is Mr. Trevethlan, Mr. Hope's step-j 
son. I don't suppose he will be in any 
great want of a fortune.'* 

" You amaze me, Rose," and Mr. Dacre's 
fiwje shone with joy. "No, indeed. No: 
fortune wanted there. From something 
Boper let out, I imagine Hope will make 
him his heir." 

" I dare say he will." 
; "Hope must have twenty thousand a 
year, or fifteen at the least. He cant want 
that all for himsel£" 

" Papa, do you care only about money? " 
Rose asked, pathetically. 
: It was a very home question, and Mr. 
i)acre appeared startled by it for a momenta 
fie shook off the impression, however, and 
said, "Well, Rose, this is great news, in-i 
deed; and you want to know if I can spare 
Katherine." ' 

; "Yes, papa." ' : :-.\ : jJ 
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" Well, I suppose I can, if I must." 
"You must think it well over, papa; 
You know Annie will be gone; and if 
Katherine goes too, the house will be very 
empty, and dreary, and dull. You will be 
left alone with me." Rose's voice was now 
tremulous; but she struggled on, and laying 
her small soft hand on her father's arm, 
looked smilingly in his &ce, and said, " Can 
you be content, papa, to be left only to me, 
your poor helpless child?" 
: Mr. Dacre was affected. He looked at 
her and said, softly and kindly, " My poor 
child 1 ".and, after a moment's gaze, stooped 
forward, with a very unwonted impulse, and 
kissed her cheek. " My poor child 1 " he^ 
repeated, and then added, and with feeling — 
"I am afraid it is you who will have to mur^ 
inur at being left alone with me." 
! *' Not if you love me, papa. If you once 
' teU me that, I jshall be happy to be with you.? 
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" My poor child, I am sure I do." And 
he sighed. 

" Then that is all right," she cried, cheer* 
fuHy ; and, with wonderftd tact and obser* 
vation in one so young, took heed not to 
press on the chords of feeling more than they 
could bear. 

Yet she spoke truly when she said she 
oould be happy. In that gleam of better 
feeling she saw a hope dawning for her ia 
the future. 

" And may I do what I please, papa?" she 
asked. " They don't want to marry yet, but 
may I settle things as I please ; and may I 
invite Mr. Trevethlan here for a day or two, 
not A^^,but to Torquay, to visit Katherine ?^ 

"You may do as you please," he said,, 
quietly- He then took his seat again by^ 
the fire, put his hands on his knees, and 
stared into the flames ; but his conversation 
with Bose had excited him, and, in hiff 
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inward mind, lie went over Ms life — Tm 
first marriage, and his second marriage, and 
Eatherine^s childhood, and his two little 
motherless children ; and wherever he 
turned he met the earnest eyes of his 
dder daughter, and they seemed, in Rose's 
words, to say to him — '^ Then, you are very 
imgrateM, papa." 

It was not usual with Mr. Dacre to notice 
Katherine, when, before leaving the drawing- 
room, she kissed him and wished hinr> " Good* 
night." The kiss and the greeting might as 
well have been given to a marble statue ; 
but on this night he rephed to her — ^^ Good- 
night, my girl." She went to^ her room 
ruminating on^ and her heart beating with 
the pleasure of the unexpected occurrence. 
She little imagined that in those few words 
he made a confession of his repentance and 
regret for the much unkindness and neglect 
she had experienced from him all her Hfe 
Ibng. 
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Rose .wrote to TrevetUan the following 
day, and, with a Kttle eanile of mystery, gave 
the letter to her father, begging him to put 
it in the post ; and Mr. Dacre, whose mind 
was in many respects hke a child's mind^ 
and, instead of whistling, fretted for want of 
thought, nodded a not ungracious acquies- 
cence in being made a partaker in the secret; 

This was the letter : — 
/* Deab Mb. Tbevethlan, 

"I don't know that you tct 
member me, but you ought, because I was 
your first friend ; and I don't know that 
you are aware that I have found you out, 
and discovered that you mean to take Kathe* 
rine away from us. I found it out ; I will 
teU you how when I see you. Katherine 
did not tell me, and she does not know that 
I am writing to you. My reason for writing 
is this. I know that you would not wish 
to marry just yet, and if you did, Katherine 
would not agree to it. She must finish, fireitj 
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all ste has to do. But it seems to me that 
that is [no reason why you should not see 
each other, and if you like to run down to 
Torquay, and to call upon us, papa wiU have 
no objection. He knows I am writing, though 
Katherine does not, and, if you like to come, 
she is the only person you have to be afraid 
of. Of course you can do as you please. 
Perhaps you will think me very presump- 
tuous and impertinent to take on myself to 
write all this ; but I don't know if you 
know that I am an invaUd, and probably 
shall be so all my life. If you remember 
that, you will see that I give a great deal of 
trouble, and have very httle power of giving 
pleasure ; and I feel pleased and thankful to 
think that after all the care Katherine has 
taken of me, I can do some httle thing to 
make her happy. So you must excuse me, 
even if you think me impertinent. If you 
come down will you let me know, and I will 
VOL. m. X 
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settle it all for you. I Virant it to be a sur- 
prise. "YouBS Affectionatblt, 

"Rose Dacbb.** 

Trevethlan received Rose's letter one 
morning, and did not delay to act upon it 
Being much occupied at the time, he could 
not spare more than one day, but he left 
London by that very night's train, and, by 
posting, reached Torquay in the course of 
the following morning. 

He obediently apprised Rose of his arrival, 
and she appointed him to visit her while 
Katherine accompanied Anne in her first 
drive. 

Touched by Rose's thoughtful kindness 
and earnest desire to promote Katherine's 
happiness, he submitted, with docile patience, 
to her directions ; and, after paying her a 
short visit, he left her, promising to remam 
in concealment, and return again after 
luncheon, the hour of which was approach- 
ing, and her father's feehngs regarding 
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whicli, Bose was too wise to shock on the 
fiist visit. 

After luncheon, while Anne was resting, 
Rose be^ed Katherine to bring her work 
and sit with her ; and, while they sat and 
worked, she turned the conversation adroitly 
on Katherine's fixture prospects, and draped 
from her a confession that, when they re- 
turned to Sandlands, she should be very 
glad to have the opportunity of seeing more 
of Trevethlan. 

" Why wait till Sandlands ? " asked Rose, 
fancying she heard the sound of the belL 
" Why not see him here ? " 

" Oh 1 no, quite out of the question," 
Katherine said, eagerly. " I have said no- 
thing to papa, and neither- Mr. Trevethlan 
nor I wish anything to be done just yet." 

" Perhaps you don't; but perhaps he does^" 
Rose had time to say, with a smile, when 
the door opened, and he was announced. 

X 2 
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The intense blush that criinsoned Kathe- 
rine's face was mistaken, both by Rose and 
Ti^vethlan, for displeasure ; and, as he took 
her hand, he said, deprecatingly, "You 
must scold her if I am in the wrong. I 
should not have dared. You once told me 
that she always would have her way ; and 
was it for me to withstand her ? " 

"You are not angry, Katherine?" Rose 
said, softly. 

"Dear Rose, how should I be angry with 
you ? " Katherine said, with emotion ; and, 
partly to hide her fluttered countenance, 
and partly by irresistible impulse of affection, 
she stooped and kissed her. And the kiss 
was given not without a swelling of the 
heart ; for, happy as she was, and happy as 
smiled before her her ftiture home, yet, sud- 
denly,* she felt that the tie of her first sacred 
duties was undone. Freedom was come ; 
and, like the Prisoner of ChiUon emerging 
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from his dungeon, she could not receive that 
freedom without a sigh. 

The sigh was a natural, but it was a 
needless one. Her work was finished. She 
had done what she could, and she might be 
satisfied. She had done, according to her 
promise, what she could; not without 
fidlures, perplexities, prejudices, infirmities ; 
yet, still, with a sincere heart ; and, as 
blessed is the man who has found his work, 
so much more blessed are they who have 
done their work, so it be well done. The 
work that yet remained to be done in her 
home was appointed to another hand — a 
hand more fitted to do it, — and whose 
p6wers her absence would kindle into more 
active life. She had done what she could ; 
and with hope, and trust, and thankfulness — 
thankfiilness as well for the past as for the 
promise of the future — she might turn her 
steps into the new path opening before her. 
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CHAPTER XXXIX. 

"What did you say, CaroKne? Anne Dacre 
going to be married ? ** asked Frances Bran- 
don, as she sat loimgmg in her sister's draw- 
ing-room, some time in the month of May. 
"Is it possible?" 

"Why, Frances, I told you all about it 
last year. Did you not read my letters?** 

" Did you? Perhaps you did; but I was 
then in the land of excitement, and did not 
care. Now I am in the land of flatness, and 
marriages are the staff of life to me. Going 
to be married — well, to be sure.** 

" Married. Married yesterday. Mr. Tre- 
vethlan, you remember him, Frances, was 
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down there, and came this morning, by 
Eatherine's desire, to tell me all about it'* 

"It is a very mad world, then," said 
Frances, laughing. ^' That little tiresome 
^1 married, and I, with all my charms, left 
an old maid on the verge of thirty." 

"Not a Httle tiresome girl now," said 
Caroline. ** Last year, when I was at 
Brackleigh, I used to see her and her lover, 
and I used to wonder when I looked at her 
how Henry could bear me. She had a sort 
of look as if she must steal any heart away." 

"How did she find a heart to steal? I 
saw no hearts down in that country, except 
those we took there. Ohl dear, how it 
makes me y awji when I think of the country ; 
and papa, being tired now of travelling, talks 
of taking a house again." 

"I hope he will. It is time for you to 
settle down as a reasonable being." 

" Ohl yes, I dare say. But tell me some 
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more news ; and by news I mean marriages. 
Who else is going to be married, or who 
has had a disappointment? — ^that will do as 
weU." 

" Katherine Dacre is going to be married," 
said Caroline, smiling. " I only had leave 
this morning to tell you." 

" Katherine marriedl " said Frances, hold- 
ing up her hands. ** Then the poor world 
is balked of an old maid ; for if ever it 
thought it had hold of one, it was when 
Katherine Dacre was bom." 

"Not married, but going to be. And 
who do you suppose is the lucky man? " 

" Mr. Frankland, who must have been a 
widower these five years," ^ said Frances, 
after a look of intense thought." 

" Do you remember Mr. Trevethlan? " 

"Ohl yes, good worthy soul. So he is 
the man, is he? Well, I guessed that, only 
I had forgotten all About it. The day you 
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were married, Caroline, lie disappeared, and 
so did Eatherine; and, after a time, I met 
him coming upstairs, and I asked him to 
come and play at * PosC I remember now" 
— ^and she laughed heartily at the recollec- 
tion — " the cold shudder that ran through 
him as he declined my offer. I knew then 
what the matter was." 

" Only that she refused him then." 
" Of course; but a refusal is the next door 
to acceptance in most cases, and I knew how 
it would be, only I have had no time these 
seven years to think 'about it. Well, good 
worthy soul, and so he has been like Jacob ? 
He looks like him. They will be a couple 
of good, dull, worthy married drones. I 
wish them happy." 

"I wish you could have seen Mr. Tre- 
vethlan this morning, Frances, and I think 
you would be the least bit jealous. He is 
so improved, and he looked so handsome in 
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black. I quite wished poor Eatherine was 
prettier, only she really is too good for one 
to care." 

"Is black the new suit for a lover?" 
asked Frances. 

"Oh I Frances, I don't believe you ever 
read my letters. I am sure I told you that 
sad tragedy about his mother and Mr. Hope. 
It is because of his mother that the marriage 
is delayed. He was so fond of her; he can- 
not bear even to be happy with Katherine 
yet." 

" Mr. Hope I Oh, yes, I remember now. 
His marriage was a dreadful blow to me. 
I fell in love with his picture, years ago j 
and I have been, like a fidthM Jacobess, 
waiting for him ever since. But he will soon 
be comforted, as the poor soul is actually 
dead ; and I have a hope still that my con** 
stancy may be rewarded." 

" I fear not. His health is, and has bieen 
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80 bad, that Mr. Trevethlan said this morn- 
ing lie was afraid it would be Ids duty to 
leave his lawyer business in London, and to 
settle, with Katherine, at Brackleigh.*' 

^* What a hypocrite ! " said Frances. "A 
very undehghtful duty certainly." 

" You may think that, Frances," Caroline 
said, warmly ; " but I quite agree with Mr. 
Trevethlan. Duty only would make me 
live in another man's house, and do nothing, 
if I could have a house of my own, as he 
could. I am sure it is only because he 
thinks his mother would have wished it, 
that he is taking the subject into consider- 
ation." 

" Pray tell him he need not trouble him- 
self," said Frances. " I am quite ready to go 
to Mr. Hope, whenever he sends for me. 
If he could only hear of my constancy, he 
would certainly think it the most desirable 
thing in the world." 
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"Don't laugh about Mr. Hope," said 
Caroline. " Even last year, when I thought 
he "was in love with Kiitherine, there was 
something about him. that made me melan- 
choly ; and now they say " 

" Was he in love with Katherine, too ? " 

" I fancied so then ; but I suppose not" 

" It seems to me that I have been all in 
the wrong," said Frances, laughing. "/ 
thought Italy was the place for love, and 
marriage, and excitement; but now it ap- 
pears that a country place, the duller the 
better, is the proper field for such things. 
The next thing will be, to hear of the ro- 
mances of the desert of Sahara. And what 
has happened to Miss Grey?" 

" Oh 1 don t you know ? She is gone to 
Australia." 

" Married, of course ? " 

" No ; to her father." 

" Has she had no roman ? " 
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" Not that I have heard o£" 

"Well, men are mad, and the world is 
mad, and so I have always said. Witness 
Janet Grey and me. The most agreeable, 
fascinating, estimable of human beings, and 
yet left to live and grow in single blessed- 
ness. Where is my godson, little Francis? 
He is the only man in the world who seems 
to appreciate my merits. Do send for him 
down. I adore him." And when, a few 
minutes afterwards, a little boy of three flew 
to her with a bound of delight, she roused 
herself from her loimging attitude to lavish 
on him the real affection she felt. 

"What is the matter, Caroline?" she 
said, looking up a moment afterwards, as she 
saw her sister turning away her head with 
tears. 

" Oh I Frances," she said, with a broken 
voice, " if you could but have seen . . . ." 

" I am sure, my dear Caroline, I wish I 
had ; but you must not think of that now." 
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" I try not," she said, with the grave look 
wHcIl rarely left her fece. "Katherine 
Dacre showed me I was wrong. She says I 
think so much of what I have lost, that I 
forget to be thankful for what I have." 

" I dare say she is right," said Frances, 
kindly, " that is what most people da Tou 
see, Caroline, there are very few people who 
have not some trial or sorrow. Now I, for 
instance, am heartily tired of my idle, wan- 
dering '^life, and often envy you your home, 
notwithstanding all your troubles. And then 
Katherine Dacre ; if she cared for Mr. 
Trevethlan, all these long years that she 
has passed with that ill-tempered father, 
must have been tedious, to say the least; and 
then did you not teU me that that poor little 
Eose Dacre was a cripple, or something of 
the kind. A terrible trial that. For some 
reason or other, it seems as if nobody was, or 
very few people were without some draw- 
back or other." 
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"For very good reasons with me," said 
Caroline, humbly. A moment afterwards, 
brushing off her tears, she said — "That poor 
Bose Dacre I Mr. Trevethlan was talking 
so much about her this morning. He says 
the parting between those sisters was the 
most touching thing he ever saw. He 
thought Anne would make herself quite ill, 
she was so affected, but Rose behaved won- 
derfully well, and he says she always does — 
always behaves in the most admirable way." 

"Is it really — ^her illness I mean — a thing 
for life ? " asked Frances. 

"I am afraid so. Mr. Trevethlan said 
he sat with her alone for a little while 
yesterday, and she told him that about a 
year ago she had made some doctor confess 
he saw very little hope for her ; and that 
since then she had been much. happier, and 
had made up her mind to it all." 

"Poor girl 1 Hers is a real terrible 
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trial; to look forward from fifteen or six- 
teen into a long life and see nothing in it. I 
am glad that is not my trial I wonder 
how she bears it." 

" By real goodness, and entire submission,*' 
said Caroline, earnestly. 

" Poor girl. Well, I must say I think it 
rather hard of those strong healthy sisters to 
go and marry and leave her alone, or worse 
than alone, with that selfish father." 

" I believe he is really fond of Rose, and 
that she improves him. Mr. Trevethlan 
said it was strange to see her make him t 
do just what she wishes. But though I am 
the last person who ought to agree with 
you, I could not help saying something of 
the kind to Mr. Trevethlan." 

" He did not agree, of course ? " 

" Yes, he did, and spoke very nicely and 
kindly. But he says he thinks, and he knows 
Katherine thinks, that though hard for the 
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time, it will be fox iher liappi»es9 iu the e»d* 
He says Mr, Grey is very foad of her, aad 
tljat fop Mmself he is sure her happi»^p 
will (juite be one of the objects of his life. 
He said," continued Caroline, smiliug, " tha* 
it was Katheriue's care for those little sisters 
that first won his heart j -and that, as he had 
secured such a treasure, he could »ever do 
enough to shew his gratitude to those who 
directed him to it " 

"Upon mj word," asdd Frai».ces, ''a.moftt 
lover-like speech. When shall you ma^ 
such a oae, my dear little nephew? A»d 
so," she continued, laughing, '^^ this is the 
moral of the tale, is it? Take care of your 
sisters, and you shall have a good husband. 
But I have got no sisters to take care of. 
What am I to do?" 

"How you laugh at everything, Frances 1 
I don't know about the good husband; but 
I should be very sorry, indeed, to think that 
VOL. in. Y 
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sucli devotion as Eatherine's to lier sisters, 
and Mr. Trevethlan's to his mother, did not 
bring some blessing with it, and so I do ex- 
pect, whatever trials they may have, that 
theirs will be a happy home." 

"What I think the most curious fact, 
Caroline, and one that I have no doubt has 
a moral in it, is that that dull house that we, 
that is I, used to laugh at so much, should 
have fiimished us with conversation for up- 
wards of half-an-hour. And if you have 
any more to tell, I don't mind listening. I 
take a motherly interest in * Katherine and 
her Sisters.'" 
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